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- -PREFACE : . 

r. Criticism of ad-vertising and other, forms of selling, and 
of 'persuasion in general, is not a: new phenomenon. For ~r"\ v 
centuries, economists/ philosophers, and others have raised - 
questions about the effects of these activities on consumer 
welfare, on the functioning of economic systems^ and on human 
natiare . . These questions will probably be discussed and de- 
bated in the future, too, at, least as long as "private enter- . 
prise" is I the primary basis of economic organization in the 
United States and other democra-^xc societies . From time to 
time, however, public interest in the role of advertising 
is intensified and focus sed on specific issues . Iry^the late 
1960s and early 1970 s, criticisms of advertising, -and proposals 
for its regulation, have increased steacJily. . This trend has 

"been closely related to the emergence of "consumerism," and 
also' to a questioning^ of the impact of television on society 
during" the past ^20 years. 

, For these reasons , and perhaps others / questions about ^ 
the'^role of advertising; and other forms of "'marketing 
communications " have again come to the forefront . ^ 

: S ome of the is sues that are being rais;ed can be appraised — 
if not completely resolved — ^in light of concepts , theorieS, 
and factual evidence available from relevant f ields of /the - 
sdcial sciences • This report is intencSed to ^contribute t^^ ' ■ 

Appraisal of ^ the role and impact of advertising , by/providing 
an overviey; of relevant ideas . and ^research results from psy- v 
chology / economics , and other . fields . / 



The report is a review of som6 of the ma j/6r issues concerning 

■ . ^ - " , ' ' / 

the effects of advert is ing/marketjLng communications. In it. 



/ 
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: define the n the issues?; " ^ 

. organize the issues into an overall 

: framework ; and 

V^^^ • -^^^^ available evidence bearing 

Vk.^: ;■ \.. ^. pn;^'the -issues •'■^■/■"■■■^-/■y."^ "v,. ;■. "^"-^ - ; 

The report is by. no means "comprehensive, : either in terms 
of breadth of issues ' discussed or depth of e\^derice iix: luded * * . 
In our selective coverage of the subject, we'^ have tried to 
focus attention on the most significant issues and the most 

-^.-'relevant': typ'es '^^-""r'- ■ ■\",:'-^V-": " v ;■ j' 

In: particular, we have concentrated on is^uW^^ 
arise -from, criticisms of advertising ^ahd' "its ef fects . We \ 
have not ^ explored some equally ; import an^i questions; that ccn-^- * 

c^rn.^^ 

teleyisi^^ 

viously .relevant to; ^a-^b;Uanced overall evaluation of adver-^^ 
-tising. ' - ' . ' | ' -~ - ^ ..^ 

The report is the 'product of a group effort. It was 

prepared by a project team at the Marketing Science Institute, 

under our direction. Members of the team included Mr . Michael 

Pearce, Dr. Scott M. Cunningham, and Mrs. Avon Miller. Valuable 

contributions Were also made by Professors Scott Ward, Alvin Silk 

and Robert E. M. Nouirse. Professor Raymond A, Bauer provided 

advice in the early stages of designing the project. 

Financial support for preparation .of the report was provided 

;by a special grant from the General" Foods "Gorpbration. We are ^ 



^^rateful to the company, J and ^particularly to Mr . Kent Mitchel, 
^ViLce- Presid Corporate Marketing Services, for this support 



; . v .We a^e ice^ 

nany^f .^ieh are inherent i^Tl^e basic conc^ of trying to 
deal with so broad and^cdmplex a topic within the limits ' of- 
time and -space available. The document is in no sense a 
"final .report , " nor is ther4 likely ever to be any finar, 
ultimate resolutior^ of the i)ssues discussed herein. 



It is intended, rather^ as a basis for ' discussion \of : v 
the isisuesv The report will achieve its objecti'vesi therefore, 
if : it; confer ibutes to a in6re_orderly> systematic^ and rational 
consideration of the questions currently being raised /about 
advertising in American society. • " '° 



Robert D. Buzzell 
Stephen A . Greyser 



Cambridge/ Massachusetts 
October, 1971 



Chapter 1 
: OVERVIEW 



1,1 Introduction ; . , , ' ; : '.^^ • . ^ .■ v; 

.\ . Over 25 "years ago. Professor Neil H. Borden after a ; 

monuiaental study (pf advertising, wrote the foiiowing: 

Advertising is under fire. - its adverse 
critics 1 come from many camps and tzheir 
-4 complaints tend to become^ 

. vehement!. . .The discussions on both sides • 
have of ten beeh^^fpVi^racterized by sweeping 
/ generali:^ati6n^ vby paucity of Vf act/ and 
' / by lack of closely-knit logicail Reasoning. 
There has \beeh much wishful tli'inking^^ . 
and ±ationalizationv..Wh^t is needed is 
' ;/ ~ bearing up^ori the issues ... [1, 1945] ■ 

/ This, statement: appropriate today and constitutes a 

some of v^^|:he major e|:::cnomic and , social issues, in advertising. 

By doing so, we hope tb Vi-bvide : some per^ r 



appraisal of advertising and we; hope to identify questions 
upon ^A^ich further research and thinking are required/^^. T^ 
are ambitipus: goals. WeAwiil be. satisfied vif w make some i 
ambitious goals , We^, will^be^^ s 

contribution toward their ultimate achievements 

1.2 Advertising and Marketing Comm^mi cat ions Defined ; 

Advertising is a comple^ and varied -process^ which can 
be described and appraised from many, different viewpoints. 
As a result, it is dif f icult \o propose a. definition which 
satisfies all purposes It may" be defined in terms of ^ what 
I it does or is supposed to do ; for example, advertising, 
influences people to buy. It may be defined in terms of its 
physical characteristics ; for example/ advertising is "paid, 
tnon-personal mass . communication .r It may be defined in . 
bus iness and marketing terms ; f or exampJLe , advert is ing is 



' Borden, N . H . ; The Economic Effects of Advertising 
^(Chicago: R. D . Irwin, Inc., 1942),, 



"a part : of the total selling-marOceting process ^i^^^^^^^^^^ be 
def ined irT terms of its ; rbl^ iri society; _ior example/ '. * / 
a'c^yertising is a social institution that ^^i social 
values and "behavior »^ ^\ \ ..r / 

V- Any definition?, whether vague or specific, or whether 
ordpnted towaa^ds intent or result ;\ reveals much about ; the- 

' ' ^ " V- ' ) ^ ■ ^ ■ ^ / ' - 

author 's interest -in advertising* /Marketers who . use advertjising 
have generally been interested primarily in the management 
of advertising activities and in appraising the effectiveness : 
of individual adNrertisements and campaigns." Economists, ^ 7^ 

atteinpting to understand how industry functions, have_ tended 
to evaluate advertising more ■broadly: What ef fectis does. it. 
.have on .industry strjicture, market conduct, and market performance? 
Social observers, trying to understand how society functions, 
have compared adver^tising with other institutional influences / 
on the nature of society; ; such as the' educational system*. It 
is not surprising: that appraisals ofr advertising d.il:fer', both -^-^^ 
with respect to matters of coricarn arid to conclusions reached . 
1 • 2 . 1 Advertising As^ A Form of Mark e^^^ - ^^^^/ - 

' Although advertising \does possess some uniqxie characteristics- 
pierhaps most notably its efficiency , in reaching a large auclience^- — 
it has many elements in; common with other maik eting . communica- 
tions methods. By " marketing c ommun i cations , ".we mean com- 
munication of information,, imagery^ and incentives to buy, v 
directed by marketers to their, customers • Marketing coimtiuni- 
cation methods include p e r s o na 1 selling , pa ckagi ng point- 
of-sale^^promotion, and sales promotion . .(^^ch as ^otipons and * 
premiums) . - 

'Thfe; f act that these devices are used in attempts to sell 
products and services/ and the ways "in which these devices ' h 



a2fe , used, have a Isp draw of a nature similar to 

^that dr^awn by advertising*, We believe this tendency will , 
continue anc3 may even increase. Further; " we believe that 
the issues ;±nyolved in .marketing communications and the ; ^ 
.pvidence n^eeded to reso^lvei^^\^^ are. sufficiently ' 

similar that we wish to emphasize these points (throughout 
pur discuss ion by adopting an- awkward ^t erm ; . ^ ad vert is-ing/ 
■ market ing communi cat ions . ; Much, of the evidence presented/ 



howevery is - b^ of adyerOZs^il^ 

in such ins tances the compound terjm will . not ^bei used • ] 

: 1>2^, 2 Market ing^:^: - ^ > ^ r 

' ;V In some :5^ays / our ' def inition" of marketing' communications ■ 
■issnqt sufficiently. specif icv 'In .varying^ degrees',, marketers 
have control: over sever p/roduct' ' ;: 

policiesv itisrms of v.sa factors 
are collectively designafed as ; the "marki^ting mix/ 
every rbusinesp and modify cont inuous ly in .its- 

ef f or,t ±o get ^nd keep^^^^^ of decisions 

on th.es e other Aspects, of i marketing also convey iinf 
to consumers in^^^his' sense/ they too are elements of . 
"marketing communications ; " - One of : thB fundamental principles 

: marketing- teachers atter^^ in' their students^ 

early in: :their courses; is ."t^iai^^^ .these factors influences- 

;ta some, extent (depending on the market, situation) consumer 
pur chas ing decisl"bhs . The .vimpl icat : 

isolating 'the effects of advertasing/imarketing ■coramunli^ 
from the. effects of these other aspects of marketing .will be 
men^aoned at various points, in this report * ' > 

■ \ • : / . . ■ > ■ 



ions of^he^^^if f iculty of 




1.4 



1* 3 Nature of the ^Issues ; V 

V Most appraisals of advertising/marketing communications 
can be' classified^ as either "economic" , or "social." Economic / 
.issues include questiohs such as the impact 6f advertising 

yexpenditures on industry or on >.the growth of new „ 

. . . • ' ] . ^ * ' ' 
^. Social' XI 

per spas ive power ^ 



, ptoduc-t/. ; Sociar is sues -include questions such as the impact ■ 
of ad^vertising on children" i4 values and attitudes; or advertising 



Underlying most 'issues in^'the appf¥i&al of advertising 
are assuinptiqns^^^ about ^how ind i vidua Is or groups respond to 
advertising/mjarl^^etihg : comn inication s we .believe it 
V is important to begin by examining - consumer behavior and how 



it may or may not be affected by c^dve 

other issues relating: to "the econo^^^^ and social impact^ of ^ 
advertising. Therefore, in the next chapter - w discuss,: i 
theories "and research eyid^hce:, on the effects of advertising/^ ' 
market in^ycommunicat'io knowledge, belief s, ^ ■ 

attitudes/, and purchas3.ng behavior. . . . 

1.4 Reasons for Controvergy ; ^ 

w.^:.- ; . iBef ore launching into^^^ a discussion of. specif ic issues ' 
^relating to -the ; ef fects ^o/r advertising/marketing communications , 
it may be useful to examine several of the reasons frequently 
advanced as to why advertising is a controversial topic • 

The reason most -frequently cited as an explanation of 
the tendency for advertising to be under scrutiny is its high > 

visibility . , Although estimates o f _thLa-, extent —of a d v er t-i sing/- 

marketing communications ' presence in everyday; life vary, .there ■ 
"is little dpiibts?^*hat attempts to influence buying behavior ■ - 
are highly pervasive in our sp'ciety. , It is not surprising ' 
that : Some people regard the . -impact of today 's 20 billion dollar 
barrage of advertising as; a topic worthy of examination, 
Ficulatioh* . .and indeed; controversy^ 



Another possible set of f.or"v.scrutinizing adverti- 

sing /marketing communication^, is sentially ideological and 
aesthetic ♦ A- substantial amount of inherent disdain and 
distrust of the selling activity has characterized many - 
societies -7 from the ancient Athenian concern over controlling- 
the behavior of the mercantile sector down to our [own day. 
As long ago as the early 18th Century; essayist Joseph Addi^son 
"criticized the .advertising of that era . [ 2,,, 1962] 



Ideological and aesthetic criticisms -of selling including 
advert-isiTig/marketi-ng -commu^ have created a skeptical 

public attitude toward the whole nature of advertising/marketing 
communications .^^^^^ H suggested that 

• ' , ^ " ;4 

the basic concern aiDout adver bis ing stems from its^^^^^a 

lack of social purpose: , 

Advertising has in its dynamics nd* .... 
motivation to seek the improvement ^ 
. of .the individual or to impart 
qualities of social usefulness, . 

unless' conformity to, material - . 

values - may be -SO Gharact : :\ 

/ And, though rit wields an iinmense / 

/l : V social influence; comparable^^ ^ ^ v - 

^ V the influence of reJ-dgion and : V 

. learning/ lit has no soci^^ * ' , 

• -and no social xespohsibility for 7 

: what it does with it influence / - 

i c . so long as it. refrains from- . ^ 

palpable |Violations of truth and 

decency J ' It is this lack of / . " 

institutional responsibility, 

this lack of inherent social^ ..." 

purpose to ^balance social power, 
• which, I would argue, is a basic ^ 
. - ' cause for concern about the role 

...of . advertising. [3, 1954] ' , ^ ^ 

2. - The Tatler > Sept. 12-14, 1710, cited in E .C. 3ursk,D. 
Clark, R. .Hidy, The World of Business (New York, Simon & 
Schuster, 1962)^ pp. 378-81. 

3. - Potter, David Mo, People ^of Plerity: Economic Abundance 
arid the American Character (Chicago :^ University of Chicago ; ^i 
Press, 1954) . . . > 
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Concern about' the ;nethods of persuasion used in advertising/ ' 
marketing communication- ->-'-l r degree of success is con-', 

siderable, enhanced b;^ ..^ wide dissemination of emotionally^ 

tei^iisuch ,as "hidden persuaders/." "propaganda; " and 
''huckst'erV' .^ people generally manage to while; 
they personally are seldbm^ if ever, .influenced by .advertising/ 
marketing communications,, :the rest of society is greatly 
influenced by the overwhelming power. of . advertising/marketing 
"communTcatxons"; ' ~ ~ ^ ^ ~ ^ 



. l.-'^-l Obstacles to .Resolving the Issues - ^ - 

The visibility of . advertising/marketing cc5mmu'nica,tions; 
.- along with ideological or aesthetic sensitivities .£0 persuasion" 
.in general, may, explain why it is'bf concern: But these /factors 
do "'hot explain; why--;the controversy, has persisted. There seem 
to be three major reasons why most of the questions surrounding. 
..the use of adyertising/marketing commurfi cations have not been.- , ' 
resolved satisfactorily.-.. Pi^st/ , as, mentioned above, ^.ndividuals ' / 
^-approach advertising/marketing communications with di/fferent 
interests and different "i^iodels- of the world."' Thesi nibdels, 
applied to , a topic requiring careful analysis and 'b^ien, value • 
- judgments,/usuaily complicate (if not eliminate j th^ possibility 
...of .reaching agreement on the . issues, or on the evidence. R.A. Bauer 
, and S.a: • Greyser referred to this phenomenon as " tj/e .diai.cgue 
• tha:t never happens.-' [=4,.' 1967] They point out :that the . ,.' ' '/ 
.existence -pf different models of how marketing operates on ^ 
the ■consmher is manifested, in different conceptions'" of key .. : " . ' 
words, such as : competition, product,, consumer ;needs, rationality, 
.arid, Information. Given these 'conceptual differences,' it .is • 
, not surprising that critics and defenders of advertising have 
seldom agreed oh ways of resolving the issues„. ., '5 .. 



O .^^y^f^* R.A..',.,and S ..A.; Greyser, "The .Dialogue That .Never 

ERJC "^PP®^^", -.^Q^vard Bus iness Review . .Noveriij^fii-~-h<^n«pm>^«:.T-^ 1967. 



Secongrgve^n-when the re is agreement as td the basic nature : 
of advertising/marketing commuriications, it is difficult to 
substantiate opinion with fact because of the methodological " 
P^pblems of, doing research on advertising/marlceting commuhica-'^' 
ti'ons.:,. What varialales should be examined and what variables 
should be controlled -- if control is possible? How should 
■ variables ;be operationally^ defined and measured? How cari a 
cause-effect relationship be established unequivocally, given 
the 'limit ations of available, statistical]!^ technLques.?^ 
these major research headaches; because they^ continue to /p^l^gue 
researchers and analysts in attempts to reach definitive conclur- 
sions . ; , . . 

A third cJds t cicle to r esol vinaV i s sn es tp* i a-hf^ri -h n advertising/ 
~ina2^keti'ng--eoinmunications — and perhaps^ the most/ important . 
o^v all --r-^is the. inherent variability oif the proces^^r- - 
the word^ ."advertising" :3 ed to designate all forms of paid,\ 
non-personal communications, there are "obviously enormous ' 
differences in the purposas, forms, and effects of advertising./ 
Often, critics and commentators tend to .ignore, these c3if ferences 
when , they; pose v^ry general que'stions such as "What are the 
effects of advertising on consumer perceptions of - differences ; 
among similar products?" Thef answer t such general 

question is "It depends.".- It depends on how much adyertisincf . ' : 
of what - kinds , are used.^. It depends on what products are • . \ 
involved , on what med ia are employed / on the .kinds of . cons timers - 
:t6 whom the advertising is directed, and on a host of other \ 

factors. . , ^ , . ; ' 

Advertising practitioners, perhaps overly aware of the 
variability of advertising/marketing communications and. of" 
its; ef fectis, haye^^^ t even to state/-- \ 

mucl^: less- resolve issues sl^at ed in generalized form. : But 
it seems clear- that; the^^ . " • 

cannot be dismissed by taking ref uge' i statement that ' ' . . 



every coinbi'nation jo^ product, consumer, and message is a ^ 
uniquei event , with; no possibility of generalization. \ ' v 

Somewhere between the extremes of unduly broad generalization^ 
and no generali-zation at all, we'. believe that there are 
patterns ■ arid r identified and which 

can cent r ibut^"|^tO*( -'a s s e s smen t ■ of imp a c t o f a d v e r t is ing/ 

marketing communications on markets and on society . ' r 
; ^ The question of\"how general a generalization can.be" 
will -plague us throughout ;;this -report , and we emphasize ^^^.i^ 
here in order po aflert the reader as well „ as- to avx)id the 
necessity f or rep'eatv«^d caveats- that- ^ apply to virtually 
every Slibjeet treated herein. In alm^ there ; 

Is a significant gap between the levels of generality in the . 
issues and the -evidence available. . [ . % 

1 . 5 Organization of the Report : ^ \ ^ 

As Stated earlier, most of the issues related to the 
role of advertising /marketing communications can be traced' 
back to questions' of how. these communications affect 
_„consiamer behavior. For this reason, our discussion of 
consumer behavior comes 'first, in Chapter Two. The first 
piairt of that chapter summarizes briefly the issue of how/ 
advert is ing- af f ec ts " primary demand" f 6r product s — such' 
as the' total demand for coffee or for automobiles -i ^ ^ / 

The bulk of Chapter ,Tw6 is devoted to .a discussion , ; - >. 
: of the- influence of advertising/marketing communications r 
'on ' Choices of brands w i thin product categories . We ■discuss y 
, the effects of advertising on consvaners' attitudes' toward 
.brands and on their purchasing be havi or. 

The possible effects of advertising/marketing ;; . • 

commuhicatiorii^'^^are explored in the : context of ■ a^ 
knowj-edge on how people "process" information from, a / 
variety .of sources i; Theories' and research evidence 



^^PQS^^Q to information sources , - perception of conimuni cations 

acceptance or belief and , retenti on are all reviewed as 

|TT ■• . " ■ 

element^, of a "filtering" proces.s through which attitudes ' 

1 ' I . " - '■ ■ ■ ■ ' . ■. . ■ • 

aire formed and changed. - . . . . . \ . '. - 

[ / V. . ■ ■ . . ^ / - ' 

' I"-- .® ■■'■^^^ part, of . Chapter Two deals with the final' 
stage iof - cohsume^ dfcisibn-making, the . purchas^ of ' ' 
brands within a product category, \ 

Chaptei^hree is devoted to a review of theories 
and evidence o n the e conomic effects nf arivf»rt--i c-j p^/ 



marketing communications. Here, we consider relationships 
between advertising and the ^„s true ture of markets— the 
-number and size distribution of competing firms, the 
extent; of -product differeritiation, and entry and exit . 
of competitors from an industry. The relationship of 
advertising to market structure lea'ds to a consideration 
of how it affects "conduct," that is, the pricing and 
product innovation behavior of competing firms. Finally, 
we discuss issues relating advertising /marketing 
communications to market per\formanfce — the end results of 
industry behavior, which include profits and . consumer 
satisfaction. . ' \ ^ 

.;, .Chapter Pour deals with a variety of ' social issues 
that arise from concerns about advertising ' skmpact on _ 
public values and attitudes / :above and beyond' its more 
direct effects on buying and using. goG^ids and services. 
Included .in our treatment of social issues are such topics 
a,s^ .t^^ nature of persuasion, information vs. 

deception,, taste,. and general effects of advertising/ 
marketing communications on values and" life styles. . - 

. -'.Needless . to say , our ' discussion of „these" complex 
issu.esv'd^^ to- them. We intend 

the ireport as a basis for discussion, ^ as a checklist = of 
topics to be -considered, and as a stimulus .^^;to further 
ires ear ch« - , " .-.h,/;:, ' 



' Chap.ter 2 . . 

EFFECTS OF ADVERTISING/MARKETING 
COMMUNICATIONS ON CONSUMER BEHAVIOR 

2,1 Introduction ' ^ 

~ In this chpater we shall reriaw srane of the many ways in 
whxch consumer behavior is thoug! t to be af fected by advertising/ 
madrketing communieations . This ±js a ccunplex subject, on which 
siibstantial reseaxch effort has been expended --- particularly 
J.ri:^pro,duct.-speci£!£c^.^ f ew def initive: results ha^ 

eiierged --- part±cmlarly regarding consumer behay^^ior in general ^ 

In the context of---thisr_jchapfceir, advertising i^ viewed 
in terms of its basic function as communication tool of 
selling, rather than in terms of it^ imjiact on tJie economy 
(Chapter Three) an*d society (Chap teac Four . Thxis we focus 
here on the interaction process befaween advertisi"hg on the 
one hand, and indiv£.dual and group purchasing behavior,, on 
the other • 

2.1.1. Models of Cc:^sumer Behavior 

Consumer behavior is the study, of tLhe consumer decision ' 
processes involved in tiie selection and purchase of goods./ 
and services. It involves a4 examihatian /pf those stimuli 
available to the consuraer and the respoms^es he exhibits to - ^ 
those stimuli^ • .\ - ^ . i . 

Ideally^ a discussion of the effects of advertising/ . 
marketing communications on con^iv ler befeKrdor should be based 
on, and organ: zed by, some oyeral,i theory ,t)f how' co^nsumers 
make buying d^isions. Un^ortunat^^^ay, efforts to ^velop and ^ 
. test rsuch thefgr ies are, in their infancy « , , . 



. Several so--called "general m 
lha^e> indeed ^ been Apropos ed . -Pe the best-Tcnown is 4:hat - 

^^eveloped by Howard and Sheth. , [1, 1969] Howard and Sheth 
vj:.suali2e consumer behavior as a problem-solvinc^ process, 
in which individual choices are initiated by "triggering cues." 
Choices are strongly influenced, ^''according'' to Howard. -and Sheth, 
by a. consumer's -predispositions as well as by all, the information 



tbo which Ke is exposed at the time of the chdice* Post-pur chase 
HValuatio^hs then serve to reinforce or, 'weAien satisfaction with. 



past choices, which may eventually develop into "automatic 

response" patterns. ; 

/While the Howard-Sheth 'model is useful as a general 

framework for ' describing cbnj^iomer brand choice, it is so 

generalized as to be of practically ho value in appraising 

the absolute or relative effects of advertising/marketing 

communications in a given situation. As pointed out by Engel, 

Kollat , and Blackwell in their evaluation of the Howard-Sheth 

model, there is a 

...virtual absence of published researcli - 
asserting [the model's] validity. . .In 
addition, major elements such' as . state, of 
'predisposition are defined; in such abstract , 
fashion as virtually to defy empirical 
. manipulation* ^[2,. 1968] . 



1 . Howard, .John and Jagdish Sheth, The Theory of Buyer 
Bel-x^vior (New York:' J6hn Wiley & Sons, 1969).. 

2. ^^ngel„ James. F. Kollat, David T., and Roger D.' Blackwell,, 
Cong.umer Behavior (New york,,. Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 
13'SB) , : p* 38. 



Other generalized models such as that developed by 

Nicosia [3, 1966] suffer from the same lack of specificity" :\ 
and of empirical testing. . . ^ 

In the absence of well-developed and^rtested theories / 

■ ■ ■ : \ : ■ \ / - - 

of consumer behavior, most advertisers rely on research- / 

' - * ■ . ' ^ ^ I ■ A ■ ^ ^ . / — 

based models designed to explain purchasing in a specific / 

product- category or — more" of ten — on rules of thumb and inf ormal 

assumptions about "how marketing communications [and other 

influences] work." These specif ic 'modej.s; formal or inf^ormal, 

have seldom been described in published f oriri* Even if they 

were^ they would probably be of doubtful validity in^ resolving 

the broad issues considered in this report. ,Models of// 

consumer purchasing behavior for soft drinks and > deodorants 

might, for example^ portray' very different roles for// 

advertising/marketing communications. In the absence of 

a.ino£:e general theory that would explain why such / 

differences existed , products-specific models ^ji/ould ;n^ 

provide any_,basis for appraising questions that cut^ across 

a variety of industries and situations. / 

^ Our discussion of consumer behavior is not, ythen^ based 

on any overall theory of consumer brand decisions. Instead, 

we discuss several major aspects of . response to/ communications 

that are ^thought to be relevant for most considers /. most , of 

the' time, /for most products and' circiamstances y^In discussing 

these factors, we attempt to define th.e , main issiaes that 

arise in relating each to advert is ing/marketing communicationsv 

and we review the major evidence available, on these issues ^ 

The evidence is drawn, from a variety of ma riveting aiid non- 

•marketing sources and in* many cases it adds up to very little 



3 . Francesco Nicosia , Cons;jimer Decision / Processes / 
^Ehalewnnd Cliffs- ,N*J.o-, Prehtice-Hall^ Inc.,. J 



in ^the way * of reliable .generalizations In spite ^of all 
these, limitatioris, we believe that the discussion which 
follows covers the main outlines of' the "state of the art" 
on the subject of advertising/marketing communications and 
consumer purchasing behavior • 

2.1.2 Marketers and The Consumer ' s /world 



.To aid „ the reader in obtaining an overview of consumer., 
behavior we have developed an organizational framework whicii 
relates advertising/narketing communications and other key 
market influeiices to a sequence of consumer responses. This 
framework is presented as Exhibit 2.1# and it provides a 
structure for.the organizatibn. in tiM 

•Thfejreader. should begin, by as^ijuming the viewpoint of 
a marketer dcjsighihgia' "marketing mix"; to fit his market 

conditions. Marketers typically evolVie a marketing "mix or. 

'■f ! . ' . — " 

progr am on the basis of tlieir ( past - ,expbrience and through 

appraisal oTE current -competitive condi^ As the marketer 



analyzes €he conditions relevant to his part icuiar'^^ituat ion- 
[Box I ;of Exhibit 2.1] he vjili consider the competitive 



/ 



conditions in the industry -[Box :/ what ' ?^tarketing programs have, 

generally been effective, his market share, r.nd ja" host of 
'other factors. Alsb,^ he will ' assess .th^/a~ggr^ 



demand for the product category^- consumer' trends ; and social/' 
economic, and environraental trends, [Box IIJ=4'"^^^.H^ ' 
attemptrto assess consumer demand for his particular brand 
. (jseiective demand) 1 
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^ From this analysis, he develops a generalized approach to 
iliarketing his product, }D.ased on either an explicit or implicit 
"model" of consumer behavior — the /consumer ' s world as per- 
ceived by the marketer > [Box I-B] . \ 

The ^marketer;" s model, is usually incomplete, and often 
inappropriate. This mis judgment frequently^ produces market- 
ing prpblems in which some or all of the elements are badly 
off target" — resulting in an ineffective marketing effort. ' ^ 
or, occasionally, an effort which is actually damaging to. 
sales . , . , 

Once the marketer has decided that a general type of\ 
marketing program can be effective with consumers, he will \ - 
begin bo design the details of his program [Boxes 1-D and 
I-E] • Fii^st, he will consider some or all of the major elements 
in the marl^eting mix: his distribution system, product 
design, pricing, and market ingcommu^ — While- 

each _of^ these 'is "hard to fix independently of the others /' he /• 
may well make tentative decisions about the first three and 
then design the details of hisv advertising/marketing xzommuni- 
cations -program [Box I-E] . It should be pointed out ;bhat for 
some product categories advertis ing/marketing communications 
may play a very minor ro:^e;^,aiiQ^^^^ others a major one. In 
considering the design^ of his' advertising/marke.ting communications 
'■ program, ;he' mu&t how to, allocate his resources among the 

emphasis-^^^c^^^ the retail level, in which 

..casW' he /might well decide to put much of his marketing .funds 
■in1^6"V^ higher retailer margin. Or he might have .a product 
•.xn which such selling "was inappropriate or- not available, and 



decide to .^pend the bulk, of "his funds- on advertising. In ^ 

•most cases he will perceive advertising as only one of the 

several coinmunicat ions alternatives he. has^v disposal . 

Should he decide to advertise, he must make several 
'Ci ' ■ . ^ /• * . • 

tactical decisions . He must decicae how much ' to spend on 

advertising, what media to use/ - and what the message should 
say. " ' ■ 

" Once he has decided on . all of his. marketing .mix elements 
(including the elements in marketing communications and the 
specific structure of his advertising campaign) , he will 
implement his marketing program .in the hope he v/ill favor- 
ably affect consumer behav^ior^ [Box III] • 
2.1«3 The .Consumer^'-^ Filtering Process - 

We have structured the way, in which consumers respond. to 
marketing communications as a multi-stagi^^ "f ilterincj process, 
in which the stimuli of the marketing program are.^.interj)r^^^ 
according to the consumer's own set of needs and . values.. ' ^T^^ 
process screens^ and modifies the information presented by 
advertising /marketing communications and from other sources .;v 
In Section 2^2 of this chapter, we discuss- each of the steps*' 
in the filtering process ^ in turn. ' ; 

Those stimuli that survive the filtering- process have | 
some f influence on consumer buying behavior " [Box I^lc* -In. 
Sections 2^3.1 - 2.3;.3/ we discuss possible effects/ of V ° ! 
advertising /marketing, communications on total purchases and 
qn "primary demand " for profSucts i elective de^mandV--•^h 
choice of brands 'within a product category -- is treated" in 
Section 2.3.4. 



2,.-2- — -The Information Filtering Process : ' — ' 

2.2.1 Introduction - ' ' 

This section will present a framew-Oxk_--f or.-, organizing the 
process by which ^ohsumers handle informational inputs" in making 
decisions ' about purchases, - . ^ - 

The framework is not unlike the. traditional hierarchy 
of effects" jnodel which posits that the consumer information 
and purchasing ,,-proc^ess proceeds from „ av/areness of the advertisement 
through knowledge / lining ^ preference , conviction and purchase . 
We have used a slightly different conceptuaiization which better 
describes, in our "opinion, the j3rocess involved. Our framework, 
s t ar t s wi th s el e c ti ve expos ure and information seeking proceeds 
through" selective perception , gicceptance (believability) , 
iretention , afld attitude formation . Attitudes formed in response 
to marketing commuriications (and other influences) constitute 
one major input into buyincf bgjtayjjag^ ; . ' 

In the process depicted in Exhibit 2.2, we see informational 
inputs moving through a series of perceptual : fi Iters • At each 
filter thjB number pf informational inputg becomes diminished 
in number with some being excluded f r.om the process as^ they 
conflict with the individual 's existing need^,and ;^value^ system . 
Often inputs will be. modified by the consumer to jbecome more 
consistent with the individual 's existing v^.lue system. 
Y . On the left side of the diagram, we see yarib^ advertising 
clTid other inf ormational inputs (A) (including - infbrmq^l sources 
such as . word -"Of -mouth, behavior ) imp actihg upon\ (o r -being s ought ; ' 
out by) the -constmier. In tiie information seeking|' and selective 
eScposure f ilter (B) inputs are ::r^ t>Y tl^e '^cons;umer. and 

move to selective perceptipn f ilter . (C) where./ depending ^u 
their compataJDility ^ value sy s tems ; they'^'^ar^ 



either eliminated, modified , or retained in their original form. 
Similarly they interact with t^^ acceptance filter (D) (relating 
to' believability) and the retention filter (E) (which includes 
memory effects) . At each filter the informational input'being * 
processed can be accepted, reinforce existing attitudes / be 
rejected, or modified. . -These four filters feed into the 
attitude filter (F) . \ ^ ' \ 

At the attitude filter (F) , inputs passing through previous 
filters (B-E) will, reinforce existing attitudes (1) , form or 

^^^it^^ conflict with existing 

attitudes sufficiently to be eliminated from the process (4). 

^From the many different attitudies in a person's 
perceptual framework, some "net" attitude representing 
"conviction" or "decision to buy" will emerge. This will 
provide the link between the informational system. and purchasing 
behavior (G) , 

• The constamer^s post-purchase activity (H) will feed back\ (5) 
his reactions to the product into the initial filter (or any 
filter for that: matter) . These reactions then become new inputs 
r eievant to new .pur,chase decisfipfis Feedback may also occur 
(7) as the. marketer- who in turn may ad just his; communications 
package in an attempt ; to im^i^yeth inputs through ; 

the '^sy Stem. . , - ■ ^- ■ " ' ' 

^^is ^^^^^P't^ to be an organizing 

construct which; is a .reasonable hypothesis as to what may 
happen. Many variations in the system. will occur and it is 
^^^^^^lly con^ difficulttoi pinpoint exactly 

where in the system the filtering or modification -actually 
takes place. '■■*7 . ; ■■; 

^^^^^ will now discuss in greater detail /each of the 

filters involved in the process . ' 
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2.2.2 Information Seeking and Selective Exposure - . ' 

The relative role of advertising vis a vis othier sources j 
; of information is difficult to assess^ Certainly advertisihg ■ 
" has more impact In Gertain|Warket sitii^tions than in others. / 
It has greater effects for certain product categories, and in 
some cases certain brands, than for others . Studies in, whicli 
consumers state their sources of: inf brmatidn usually -indicate 
little dependence on advertising. While consumers may wish Ito 
avoid claiming or admitting reliance on advertising, or simply 
cannot remember, non-advertising information sources are / 
certainly used extensively b many,: consumers . [4, 1967] 

Any complete study of advertising 's^effects'^ must take 
account of the amount /of advertising; the content of the 
message; the source to which it| is ascribed; and the media/ in 
which the message appears . (Seev S ectibn 2.4) Other measurements 
would have to be taken to assess equally important inf iueEices ! 
of word-of-mouth behavior, pre-existing consiomer attitude^ toward 



the brand dr outlets in which it is sold, its price, the amount 
and content: of any personal selling' involved, the amount /of 
risk or reward involved in making the purchase, ' and a hos^ 
other factors . The complexity involved undbubt.ably contributes 
to the .'lack of studies attempting to isolate adveitisingl' s 
relative weight vis a vis other inf ormational. inputs • 



ERIC 



4. A^^^ -have found ad vertising:'to be less 

effective than other sources in^^^^c For a 

review, see':' Arndt,- Johan, "Word ^ of Mouth Advertising (and 
Informal; Communication, in. Risk Taking and Information 
Handling in Consumer Behavior ^, Donald F. t.ox (^di) (ODlvlsion 
■ of .Research, Harvard Business School, Boston, JSlass., 1967) , 
ppo 188-239. . ;' / 



Consumer Information S aeicing t There have been a number 
of studies during the ,las:t Jj.G years; illustrating the fact that - 
consumers seek out inf orns^srxsn rel^^ant to purchase decisions 
arid are not simply passa^^v^e xecipients/^ other- 
informational inputs . [£/ 1963? 6, 1964; and. 7,^^^^^^! 

The literature on informal communications which concerns 
itself /with v7ord-of-mouth behavior among, consxamers provides 
ample evidence of information seeking behavior / ".opini6n 
leaders " — those inf luentials whp either for their "own rewards , 
o* -because they" are sought out by others, transmit prodbct 
inf ormation to others . This pirocess is considered to be an 
especially important factor^^ d^ the early stages of growth 

for new. products or brands. [8/ 1967] 

The assumption is frequently made, that consximers will seek 
out.^ irifomation for thosevproduct decisions ^^ w they find most 
important • The purchase of - a ldw--pr iced supermarket product 
may elicit little information-seeking, while the purchase of 
an appliance might. Certainly other information seeking 
patterns (in addition to word-ofr-mouth behavior) "may w 
place. These might include more extensive shopping, an • 
increased, attention to advertisements, a review of published 



5. Bauer, R.A. "The Initiative of the Audience, " Journal of ^ 
Advertis inq Research (New York ; Adv . Res ear ch Foundation/ June 
1963) / pp. 2-7. 

6. Bauer ^ R. A . "The, Obstinate Audience/" American^ Psychologist 
May, 1964), pp. 319-328. ^ . ^ 

7* Cunningham,' Scott iKL«, "Perceived Risk « as a Factor im 
Informal Consumer ComimirL cart ions:, " in Risk Taking and TLnSprmation 
Handling, in -Consumer 'Behavior , Donalcj F. Cox (ed) , Division of 
Research, Harvard Busimess.Schodi, Boston, 1967) pp. 265-288. 
8<., Arndt, Johan, Same Referenis as Footnote 4, pp. 188-239. 



information sources (such as Consiuner Reports ) and the . V.. 

assimilation of a variety of cues such as price, product 

design, or the name of the retail store. In the case of a 

low-priced item of little risk, a consumer might simply purchase 

the product and use his experience with ^^^^i^^ as informational 

input. In the case of a high-risk product^ Arndt notes that 

word-of-mouth discussion is a "risk-rreducxng" procedure 

utilized prior to adoption of thie product. The spread (or 

diffusion) of information throughout a population is linked tovard 

word-of-mouth activity arid has received extensive treatmient 

in the literature, much of it ccr|cerned with the study of political 

attitudes -and the adoption ofc new drug or agricultural products . ' 

In reviewing this literature Arndt concludes : : 

In general, wor(3-of-mouth emerges a.s 
oner^af. t^ most important, possibly ' 

the ;-^qj;bs€ important source of information . 

for the consimerw^^ 
. both accelerate and* sjow up product 
acceptance, depending on factors like 
contents: of /messages and group 
: :; horr^ 

of-mouth may bfe a carrot to marketers 
offering good products, it may function 
\ .as a stick> should- the 

. out to fail siibstantiaM^ . i " 

/ ^ consumers Viexpeetation^. f 9, 1967] V 

f S e lective Exposure : Selective exposure is—the process " 

by which the consiimer elects to, receive only cer^ 

stimuli or. .certain product information. Bauer and Greys er r 

note that ' in s.ome . cases the consumer " s problem of .having to '. ' 

handle increasing amounts of information can be simplif ied-?- V 

' ^ ' " • - - • • • ' - .• _' — '■ • '• ^' ' ' ' ' • • " • 

9..' ' Arndt ^ Jo^ v: ;p 



considerably by "ruling out whol-e categories of messages/ e.g., 
ignoring all third class mail . • ,or use IV- coinmercial time as an 
opportunity to engage in a variety of other activities , " [10 , 1967] 

There is some evidence that consumers may limit their 
infoinnatiori inputs in marly different /ways . A number of studied 
have indicated that consumers visit stores a relatively small 
\nuxriber of times even for important purchases such as color 
televisions. Such shopping studies include [11, 1954] ; 
[12v >1969] ; [13; 1966] . It may veil be that consumers sub- 
stitute word-ofrniouth or telephone discussions for more - 
difficult information ^gathering in "shopping around*" 

It is safe to say that consumers do act in ways which will 
limit the nioiriber of advertising stimuli to which they must - 
attend. It is likely that this is done in order to simplify ^ 
their perceptual world . and/or because they have better uses 
for the time involved is difficult to determine. 

Despite thel complexity of the issues involved^ it ig 
evident that the effects of advertising/marketing communications: 
are substantially limited and moderated, by the tendency of the 
consumer selectively to accept only certain advertising stimuli^ 
and to engage in information seeking from sources beyond the 
control of the marketer. ~^ 

IQ. R. Bauer and S. Greyser, Advertising in America ^ ^Boston, 
Division of Research, iiarva.rd Business School, 1967) , p. 357. 

11. :^.(eorge Katona and Eva Mueller, "A Study of Purchase 
Decisior,s," in Lincoln Clark, (ed) Consumer Behavior; The 
Dvnamics^:of Consumer React ion ^ (New York, New York Univers it y ^ 
Press^i, 1954) , pp. 30-87. 

12. " " "Louis p. Bucklin, "Consumer Search^, Role Enactment and 
Market Efficiency, " Journal of Business ^ Vol. 42 (October 1969) 
-pp. 416-38. . * ' 

13. Jon' G. Udell, - "Pre-pur chase Behavior of Buyess of Small : 
Electrical Appliances , " Journal^ of Market ing , . Vol. 30 (October, . 
19166) , pp. 50-52. ' 
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2,2.3 Selective perception - 

Not all consumers perceive the saine things from 
identical stimuli such as an individual advertisement. This 
distortion is known as selective perception. As Myers and 
Reynoldspoint out in their synthesis of the selective 
perceptipn literature : . , / ' ; 

. ..an idea, object, or event tends . _ ^ 

riot even to enter the conscious - 
merital streaim unless it con • 
: -,^L.reasonably' well, not. only vith the 
things we have come to expect in 
our culture and society, but also^ 
with our own personal interests, 
' goals, arid- objecti^ 

If it does not, ' it^^ . 
' looked, ignored, forgotten immediately, , 
or otherwiise rejected; as far "as" our 
conscious mind is concerned, it simply " ' 

. doesn't exist. [i4 # 1967] ^ 

Cox has talked about selective perception in terms of 
"predispositions" noting that stimuli consistent with a con- 
sumer's predispositions are more likely to survive the filtering \ 
process and affect attitudjss— • and, consequently, behavior. 
He notes that: ~ 

, Some people or groups are more r 
^ :^ predisposed than others to be in- 

fluenced by advertising for a 
particular product or brand. 

' , ; Three groups- of factors which inter- 

. . act to make an indivi,dual more (or' 

less) predisposed to be influenced 
' ; by any particular communication [are]: 

14^ Myers pJam^g K^and William Reynolds^ Congamer Behavior and 
Marketing Management , (Boston,^ Company ,1967) 



(1) the physiGal and economic reality whic^^^ 
an individual experieilces,- (2) his person- 
ality, : and (3) the social ehyironment in 
. which he lives,' . [15 / 1961] 

Selective perception as a^ concept helps explain the 
.i^flativeLy low level of consumer awareness that many adver- 
:ri.sing campaigns seem to achieve. Advertising recocfnition ^ 
scores are frequently low and only a relatively small numb ere 
edvertisements appear to maJce a conscious impression on the 
average .consumer . [16 , 1968] " Where a product ' is of high sali 
(tiigher risk, importance) he. is much '^more likely to perceive 
stimuli relating to -that product. For example/ the. -current 
issues that relate to detergent phosphates, have. undoubtedly 
made many consumers more aware of adver t i sements f or new - 
detergent brands . These advertisements might well have been 
ignored previously. 

; The concept of selective perception is also related to 
the ability of an individual to ascribe a broader meariing to- 
stimuli than, that initially iritended by the advertiser . For 
example., a visual sketch or short phrase might evoke a much 
larger image in the consumer's mind. To- the ejctent that 
people have common perceptions about objects, they may fill 
out the rest of the picture similarly. Conversely, varying, 
perceptual fra •■svcr'is would evoke~ differing, images . 



15, Cox, Donald F/ "Clues for Advertising Strategists," 
Harvar d Business Review . (November-^December , , 1961), Reprinted 
in D. F. Cox (edy) . Risk Taking- and Information Handling in 
consumer Behavior (Boston. Division of Research, Harvard 
Business School, ,1967) , p. 136. 

16. .Bauer, Raiinond A. and Stephen A. Greyser, Advertising in 
. yierica . (Boston: Division of Research, Harvard Business Scho 
1968) , p. 176. 



'^While-some advertisements arei more effective than others : 
in passing through the selective /perception^ ^f 

advertisements are modified to some extent depending upon the 
importance of the. product and tiie^ that 
the message has with the consumers own valuesystem. 

,^ ,Lest the uniqueness of ea4h consumer 's individual percep- 
tual screen be interpreted as /negating^^^ t^ of all 
advertising, : it should be noted that there are many groups 
or market segments which sha're sufficiently similar perceptions 
regarding a specific product category to interpret stimuli 
in a reasonably uniform way. For many.'co'nsumers, the purchase 
of some product category is not a particularly^ 
process and some perceptual factors which might otherwise 
be evoked' remain uninvolyed in the process. The size of - 
the group sharing common perceptions is frequently over- 
estimated by marketers but nevertheless > perceptual stimuli 
can be perqeived by more than one consumer in a reasonably ^ 
uniform way. /' : ^ 

As in the case, of much of our review of advertising' s 
impact on consumer /behavior; the is sues>^^ 

perception are quite complex. It appears that such a filtering 
process does -take place, but that it varies greatly among ' 
individuals and buying situations. .Measurement problems 
associated with research methodology, however, make it unclear a 
exactly where in the entire filtering process information 
is excluded. 

2.2.4 Acceptability (Believabiiity) - . 

In the preceding section^ we discussed the filtering 
process by which the consumer selectively exposes himself 
to and perceives advertising stimuli.' Still another filtering 
or discounting process^ occurs when consumers apply the concept ^ 
-of acceptability to those incoming advertising s timuli 
that survive (and are modified by) selectivevperception. 



By the tern " acceptance , " we are ref eq;rp^ng to an aspect r-\ 
of consiamer response that could equally well^^ designated 
"believability"— namely, the process through which the 
'dbrisumer and ^^evelops final belief in 

cr acceptance of an advertising claim. (We have used the - _ 
term, acceptance to avoid confusion with the literature 
on "beliefs /V a term of ten used: essentially as a synonym for . 
attitudes which will be discussed later in this section.) 

There is growing agreeme^t that a consumer ' s final - - V 

acceptance of a product claim is the result of a gr>adual proce 
in which the degree of acceptance m„ay well move from negative' 
(or neutrar)" to posi^ve positions 

re-evaluations\of the same or similar stimuli over a period of 
time.^ ' ' ^ , - 

Acceptance^ therefore > i^s both a filter which mo^fies 
.response to communications at a given point in time, 
and also a component of -attitude toward such stimuli' and 
toward the br arid or product itself . For example-, a consumer 
may:;: respond to an advertisement in a skeptical way which 
may yell influence his buying behavior at that point in time. 
However > as he tests > the inpi^t^' from that and subsequent 
advertisements against other information, he may find the 
advertising increasingly more believable ? this may result 
in ay change in attitude and possibly subsequent purchase. 

While advertisers have traditionally believed that acceptance 
(believability ),^is__.a__iirerequisite to effectiveness for a 
specif ic advertisement , Maloney , has stressed the evolving nature 
of believability and has concluded' that "an advertisement need ' 
notdb^^e^^^^^^ completely to be effective." / [ 17, 1963] He notes 

further that: 



17. Maloney, John C. ;^--"ls-'Advertising Believability Really 
Important?" Journal of Marketing , Vol, 27, No. 4 (June 
1963), p. 1.^ 
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, va believability is not an ; inherent 
\ ' property of the advertisenient its^ r 

It is not a mystic som ■ ^. 

^^ads have and others do not have. 
Believability depends upon the, interaction . - 
of each advertiseinent w 
attitude , and memories accumulated from 
prior experience. iia ; 1963]^^^^ 

The: literature :generaLly^ reflects a conclusion that consumers ; 
are tinclined to test advertising claims -against some standard 
of believability . ■ . ^ - . / 

*. . Messages which ^ are consistent with existina* predisposj^tions 

• pass more easily^ through the filter. These are 
Maloney as " reminder messages" y^w concliidell 
believed, easily . Persuasive messages aimedfr^tc^ 
attitudes/ conflict (by definition) with pre-existing attitudes 
and: values and are not so easily accepted. He notes : 

■ ' It is now apparent that" no advertising 
as,rlikely to be completely believable 
when its purpose is to change people's 
minds. ^ [19 1963] : 

Maloney Is review concludes that changes in acceptance^ 

of advertising claims /come slowly and include various stages 

-of disbelief, buriosity> partial belief, belief and perhaps" 

trial. A 1962 study by Maloney pointed up some of the 

behavioral^. effects- of advertising believablility. He found 

that when copsiJiners were asked whether they would serve <^ 

18..- , Maloney, John-, C. "Is Advertising Believability Really 
Important?." Journal of Marketing , Vol. 27, No. 4 (June, 1963) . 
p. 1, • ' . ' 

19. . Maloney, John C- "Is Advertising Believability Really 
Important?" .. Journal of Marketing .XXVII No. 4 (June, 1963), 
. P' 1. . ., ■ . . 
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a low cost fbod prpduc^^ thos believing 'the advertisi^ 
for itr were more likely tor say' ?":,V , 

wer;^ tl-iose disbelieving the ad . [20 / 1962] Ii^terestingly / 
those who were curious about the believability of the 
advertising were also likely to indicate^ that they would " 
serve the product. - Thus / curiosity may In some case lead [ 
. to the same behavior as belief 

K^Y of collecting information in the- case of l4^ risk, low 

cost products. These findings should: not be generalized to more 

expensive ory.risky products for which other Informat 

procedures .such as word'-^ ^ ^ ' : 

3?he/ factors affecting ; advertising acceptance are many 
and varied. To mention a few>- the source of the comrnuni cation 
may^ affect acceptability — messages associated with a "highly 
credible" source are more believable. On the bth.^r ^harid; 
defensive avoidance or discounting can occur if the soiirces ' 
are perceived to have low credibility or t^-be untrustworthy. 
[21, 1969] * Over time/. the connections between messages arid 
squrces may became forgotten and^td^ originally > • 

connected to a low credibility source may become more believable. 
[ 22 , 1952] , ^ / 

Acceptaripe depends upon the consumer's view of the intent 
of the .source as well as the message of the advertiser. 



2 0. Maloney, John C., "Curiosity vs. Disbelief in Advertising , " 
Journal of Advertising Research . Vol. 2 (June, 1962) 

— — ■ . 

21. Zimbardo, .Phillip and Ebbe B. Ebbesen, Inf lukncinq ' 
Attitudes and Changing Behavior (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley , 
1969) pp.' 27-30. ' ' . ' . ' , 

22^rK.,Hdvland, Carl I. and Walter Weiss "The Influence of 
•Source Credibility on Communication Effectiveness" Public 
Opinion Quarterly , (Winter 1951-52). ~~~ 



\"If the audience is * cqn^^^^^ with a: admrnunicat who-s^^ 

tiding to convert it to a position opposed to^ "its own/ 
ii&. is likely to see. Kim as biased. ..and come law ay further 
strengthened in its own , convictions . [ 23 , 1964] ^ 
for example^, a cereal manufacturer who has developed a 
nutritional theme for his brand; but if the consumer is 
predisposed to think of cereal as a minimal source of ^ 
"nutritionv the consumer may not believe the advertiser's 
message -and thus .fail to purchase\ However/ he might not b 
concerned^ about nutrition, or make a "buy" decision on 
other 'grounds more important to him. [ . , 

^ Th e. m ed i a u s e d f o r th e transmission of thb message have 
an impact on acceptance . The same story or advertisement ■ 
in a sensational pulp magazine would, for. many consumers/ 
have a ; different acceptance - leveT than it would in a • 
prestige magazine . . Wor d-of-mouth communications frequently 
are perceived as having high believability . . . 

Glearly the^ message content transmitted has great ' 
impact on believabilityv.. -Those messages inconsistent with 
t^e cbnsimer 's perceptual system^ w^^ temporarily or 

permanently rejected. or modified. . • 

: P-ast experience with A product can affect the 
t^^lieyability of an advertisement. An -advertisement claiin 
which might be perceived by a non-user of a product as 
unbel^ievable could be perceived as; believablV by a^ u 
or the reverse could be. true. _ • 



23. Baue:r, Raymond A. "The Obstinate Audience: The ' 
influence Process /from the Point of' View of Social - 
Conmiunication" American Psychologist (Nov . , 1964<) p . 321. 
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; Believability has s.ubstantial relevance to the issue of ■ 

' adyertising's ability|^;;i^^ create "artificial" differences among procJucte 
The ; extent to which su^h differences can be created depends . 
upon consumer willingness to believe that such diff 

Xdo> in f act^ exist. The length^ of time necessary - for 
acceptance to evolve ^ provides for many consum^e^^ 
opportunity for- test i^^^ "artificial" diff erence claims ^ • 
against other data. * . , 

The acceptance "filter," when allied tq the surviving 
stimuli of the selective perception process ,^has a 
substantial impact on the number, and character of stimuli , 
which are retained by the consumer. 
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2.2*5 Retention - 

' 7 



. One aspect of thei intact of advert ising/m^ 
corrmunications on bbnsurtier pjurchasing behaviori which has 
reGent ly Tpecome cont rover s i,al ^ i s the extent to \ whi ch the 



effects of advertising /marketing oonimunication^ persist bvdr : J 

t-ime, [2 4] In examining this issue, our discussion will involve 
two -major topics: 

(1) Evidence on lagg-ed effects c>f ^ " 

- advertising /marketing communications ' ." 

on sales (consumer purchases) . 

- {2) Evidence on the persistence of . 

advertising/marketing communications 

■-■ •.. effects. ; ■ 

Evidence on Lagged Effects of Advertising/Marketing Communications 
■ sa:res r r . V;,-; ' . ■ ■y-^ > 

/ Is there evidence that - advertising /marketing communications 

in a given time period do have some effects on consumer . / 

purchases in future time -periods (i.e. , do have "laggfed effects" ) ? 

Past research has shown that there is often a significant 

statistxcal relationship between the amount \of advertising/ 

marketing -communications in a given tirtie period and sales of; ; 

a product, in future time periods . For exaiaple, an empirical . 

;study of the lagge:^ effects of advertising : . 

has -been reported by Kr i s t i an a 1 da . At the, conclusion of his 

study; Palda stated that the dkta " . . . led to the affirmation ^ ^ 

•;olE<the potential usefulness of the cumulative effects approach " 



24, This issue has become central in recent ^^^^^d 

by; tile of possible ''corrective advertisi^^^ ; 

premise'^t^at advertisin(^ ef persist over time/: the FTC 

has proposed "cbrrective'V irequ e .g. , that a dompany 

devote 2!)% 6 f its advertising budget for the product' in question 
to a year-iong campaign correcting ; alledgedly misleading V 
claims r;. -v.- - ' ■ \ ■ 



in the measurement of advertising ef f ectiveness . " [ 25 ,1964] In 
;/ another study^ D. S. Tull examined evidence bearing on the question 
of the -existence of a ' carry-pver effect , and also constructed 
models involving repeat purchasing and. impression cumulatiori as 
underlying "reasons for 'a)scarry--oyer effect . Tull . sugge 
' there are at least two/ reasons for believing that a carry-over ' 
, ef felct '■•on .consumer pur may occur . First / if advertising in- : 

trbduces consumers to the advertised product and if certain of 
these consumers become repeat purchasers of the product and develop 
some degree^of loyalty to it /there will be a sales carry-over 
effect of the earlier advertising. Second^ a carry-over effect will 
occur if advertising impressions "cumulate " oyer time to yield sales 
^ results. That is, repeated exposures reinforce each other in in- 
ducing the consumer to purchase, [26 , 1965]^ Jn another study of 
"distributed lags , ^Roy' Jastram concluded that thTere typically 
are time lags/ based on a review of prior research shoeing -recognition 
of its existence by advertisers and researchers . [27 ,19551 

25., V. Palda, Kristian S. The Measurement of Cumulative Adver- 

t ising Effects (Englewood Cliff s J -New Jersey: Prentice-Hall. Inc. , 
I9b4) p.. 83 . The term " lagged or- cumulative ef fects is defined . 

Pl^^L"^ the effects of a perceived advertisement 

whi~ph influences two or more succe3sive purchasing decisions of a 
consumer with regard to, a given product (or brand of a, product) , or 
'("^2 ) the effects of an advertisement which influences consumer buying 
behavior beyond the period of its appearance The^ term carry-over 
refers to the effects of one exposure to advertising/maJ^keting 
communications carrying over to the next exposure. ' 

26, .... Tull,„ D. S. "The Carry-Oyer Effect of Advertising" 
Journal of Marketing , (April, 1965) p. 53. 

27. Jastram, Roy W." A Treatment of Distributed Lags in the 
Theory of Advertising Expenditure" Journal of Marketing , Vol. XX, 

-No 1, (July, ; 1955) p, 36 The references he cites as examples 
are; N. H. Borden, . The Economic Effects of Advertising (Chicago: 
Richard E*, Irwin, Inc., 1942), pp. 105, 135, 137, and 140? E. T. ^ ^ 
Gundlach, Facts and Fetishes- in Advertising (Chicago: Consolidated 
Book^ Publishers, Inc . , . 1931) pp. 307 ff., especially pp. 315-r6; 
L. C. . Lockley /, "The Turn--Over of the Refrigerato Market , " Joufnal 
of Marketing , (January, 1938) pp. 211-12 ; C.Margolis, "Traceable 
Response as a Method of Evaluating Tndust A Case ^ 

^^^judy," Journal Of Marketing ; (October 1947) / pp. 202-210. 



As illustrated by the studies^ 
general agreement apfiong researchers involved in '^management 
science'' work in Jii^arketing thafc^^^ most cases there are time 
lags in ^the rer^liionship between advertising/marketing \ .^r 



coramunications/and consumer/ purchases • A leading authority 
in the fieldf^as stated: / " 



A significant/problem in the measurement of 
sales response to kdyertising is the likelihood 
that the sales response to an advertisement magr 
continue over many periods, perhaps even years, 
[28, 1969] ' ■ [ 

However, it is xmportant to note that, this carjry-over/ 
cumulative aspect could arise even if the communications 
effects of advertising/marketing communications (tllat ' is , 
recally product knowledge, attitudes about products, .etc •) 
do, not /persist over time; because of ".brand loj^alty" (see 
Section 2.3.4 of this Chapter regarding brand loyalty) . 
briefly, brand loyalty is a pattern of consumer behavior cover . 
/time in: which a consumer makes repeated purchases of a br^nd. 
It can be caused by r (1) inertia rv.;^/ effort of the consumer 
to reduce perceived risk and/or brand-choice costs; • (2) psy-^ - 
chqlogical commitment or preference such as self-invoivtmeht 
with the pro'^uct; and (3) marketing strategies — such as 
number and distribution .of brands/ or 'contractual a^^^^ 
' as in subscriptions or clubs. [29, 1968] ' . 

: It is also important .to. point out that studies showing : 
evidence of time lags in the relationship between sales and 

28. . . Montgomery, David B. and Glen L. Urban, Management 
Science in Marketing (Enqlewood Cliff s. New Jersey, Prpntice- 

^ Hall, inc., 1969) p,^ 104. . . 

29. ; , Engel, James F. , David T. Kollat, Roger D. Bl'ackwell 
Consumer Behavior (New York, Holt / "Rinehart and Winstoh. 



inc./, 1968) pp. 606-610. 



advertising /marketing cfiaiin unicatipns do not measure all levels 
of consumer response i Evidence of delayed effects on sales, 
by itself, doeis' not provide explanation of why and how long 
lagged or cumulative effects. persist over time. In concluding 
his research on the measurement of cumulative advertising ' 
effects, Palda refers to this lack of data: 

■ ■ . - . . .• - ■'• ^ ' ■■ • ■/»'■■■ ' ' • ■ 

Theoretical articles concerned with this 
phenomenon are not lacking, but; empirical 
investigations are scant • rf lagged effects _ 
are present in many advertising situations, it 
follows that an important gap exists in ad- 
/ vertising research, [ 30» 1964] 

It is therefore relevant to consider Other dimensions 

■ ■' \ ' . , ■ ^ ■ . 

of consumer respc^nse to advertxsing/marketing communications 

whioh affect purchasing behavior over time, ^ - 

Evidence on the ^^rsistence of Advertising /Marketing :. 
. Communications Effects ; . - ' 

In discussing npn-salies measureiit^ats of consumer response 
to advertising/marketing :r!rmmunicatioiEts oyer time, it is 
important to exam^e beteislEror relating -to learning and 
remembering, since the puiracse. of advertising/marketing com- 
munications i^^to have tStei consumer Jfearn something and then 
remember it. Numerous ex p gf riments oiger the years by psychologis 
have shov-Ti that mo st of us :figrget- rapiel y and that, di f f erent 
measurement SCO res jare oBjisdned, depending .on the method used_^^ 
to mejasure recall; [31, 1^3] . • . 

In an advertising context , a study ;to obtain evidence on 

the persistence of advertising effects was conducted by Zielske, 

. "■""^"""^ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
30. \ . Palda, Kristian ^h^' Measui-ement of Cumulative - 
Advertising Effects (Englewood.Clif f s. New Jersey', Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., .1964) p. 85, . ' ' ^ ' ' . 
31^ Lucas, Darrell Blaine and Steuart Henderson Britt, 
Measuring' Advertising Effectiveness (New York, New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1963), Chapter 3. . , . ' " 



who developed a^^d^^^ 

■remembering ^ndfprgett Zielske" measured 

recall of adyertising content at various: intervals following : ■ 
exposure to mail . His results showed :a ste^adily ' 

declining -proportion of the audience r eca 1 ling " the. me s sa;ge.." : ; ' 
[32; ■195 9 J Another stud^ by S t ewart , however , yi e Ided , somewhat ^ 
different results . Stewart went beyond recall to measure 
other hon--sales varl of brand awarenes s ^ product knowledge , 

^ and intentions to buy amohcr consumers in a test market . When 
advertising stopped, it appeared that brand a\/^areness declined 
but product knowledge and brand image remained ..relatively : 
unchanged, t 33,1964] . , 

f • Any generalizations about the persistence of communication 
effepts must be qualified because a variety of factors,' in 
addition to the passage of time per ge, influence re c^l. 
The extent: of; recall seems to be related to cora^sumers ' attitudes 

-prior to exposure to advertising, their interest in the subject 
of the communications r and other factors .^^f^ 



32 • ^Zielske/ Hubert "The Remembering :and Eorgefe±^ 
Advert i.sing" ( Journal, of Marketing^ Vol. 3/ Jlasmary . 19 59 ) 
pp. 239-243. ' " ' 

' ■ ' • ■ — '> ' ' ^ " ^ 

33.,. Stewart,. John B. Repetitive Advertising in Newspapers 

A' Study, of T>wo New Products - (Harvard University - Division^ 
of Research, Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Boston, 1964), Chapters 7, 8,^ 9, 11., Summary based on: - 
Krdlikowski, Thomas and Alvih J: Silk '"Estimating Short- 
Term Forgetting of Magazine Advertising (Unpublished;: Pre- , 
liminary Draft, 1970) . ' ' " . ' . - ^ , ^ :'\ / 

34. . : Engel,v James p . , David ;T . Kollat and Roger D. 
Blackw.eir Consumer Behavior XNew York, Holt, Rinehart and ^ ^ 
-Winston, Inc., 1968) p. 186. 



Another factor related to consumers • rememberisEg/^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 
^ forgetting over time is what -value effect repetition has on 

retention.. Experimental work to date has^^ - 
: . f ollowing conclusion : retention increases; with repetition. ■ 

However: (a) repetition -distributed oyer several^ periods leads 
^ to greater .'retention than repetition concentrated in a ' 

single period; (b) variation in form, style, and expression 

during repetition, together with ^repetition of main points, 
^ may- result in greater retention than repetition of the identical 

message; (c) the greater the complexity and length erf the " 

message> the greater the* amount o£^ ^^^r 

produce retention; and (d) . the greater the interference from 
competing messages; the great:^r^^^t 

necessary to produce retention. [ 35 , 1970] . > 

; : • Determining the cxiticai point 

V repetition ^begins to diminis?^. is d 
, : Hovland , Janis . and Ke lley , a£ter reviewing ::several ^per iments V 

say: . ' ^ ' \-' \- . , ^ 

. Repetition\do^ ^ . 

" ^retention of tlie information content of 
■ -a communicatiori in any simple manner. 
While the usual effect is to increase 
' : retention .under scroe circumstances / too / : 

: frequent; repetitioiE w^ - 
leads/to loss of afcteht^ ; : - 

• and disregard ^o 

In the most current review of ^studies on repetition 
effects, the'authc^rs conclude that different measures (such 
as attitude, purchase intention,' ad recall) .have produced 
differing/ results. "In fact, depending on the measure, the 
. o results/of repetition can be positive, negative, or non- ... • 
existent. "*'C37> igvi'l ' ' . " — 

.• : . ■/. •". ^ : ■ \ „ . / • _ • . • ■ 

3,5./' Robertson, Thomas S. Consumer" Behavior (Glenview., Illinois, 
Scott, Foresmah and Company, 1970) pp. 28-29. 

36'. Hovland, : Carl I., Irving L. Janis and Harol.d H. Kelley, 
. Coinmunication a nd Persuasion (New_.Haven, - Conn. , Yale University 
/Press, 1953) p.- 247. ' . , 

O / 37, - . Jlay, .. Michael L'., Alan G. Sav^ 
ERJC "frequency. Effects Revisited" " "Jour na 1 of A dverti s ing Re search .- ' 
■ Vol. 11, Numcer 1, (February, 197-1) p,. 16., ; . - 



As- a .final comment on the Persistence of Advertising/ 
Marketing Communications Effects it can be said that effects 
are limited by consumer characteristi 

audience sizeHo' consumer intentions^ and that there is a - 
•^frailty 'a-f memory" [38 , 1964] over time, people gradually 

forget the actual message- As stated earlier, however, " there 

can later be an increased (or lagged) effect of advertising on 
attitudes of behaviox if predispositions are sufficiently favor- 

.ablie, if the initially unfavorable predispositions if 
later experience supports the message/" [3 1964] 
Conclusions and Implications for Research: 

In the ■stateT-of-the-'art data on the e^^ent to which the 

effects of advercisriag/marketing communications persist over-- 

time, very littlp is-useful in providing a basis for advertising 

decisions,, The reasssns are the difficulty of ^ rt^ 

methodology, and the limited scope of published research to 

date..^ More studies ane needed which measure all of the variables 

of consumer :purcha sing behavior and which us^^^ 

Contribute to an : empirical analysis ^^:^^o impact: of a.dvertising/ 

marketing communications on consumer behavior over time^ 



38. " Fisher, Sheltbn, ' as President of McGraw-Hill Publications 
in an address to the 42nd Annual Conference . of the AIA on ' 
the ^'Four Vagaries of the Market place!' (1964^ McGraw-Hill Key 
#8088; . . , . „ ^ ^ • ' 

,39 ^Berelson,. Bernard and Gary A. Steiner Human Behavior- ^ 
An Iriventory'of Scientific Findings (Harcourt, Brace &^ 
World, Inc*., 1964) p, 543. 
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2-2-6 Attitudes - -. . 

a.tti tildes comprise perhaps the most important 

"xiltering" meciianism affecting individual consumer 

respomses to advertising arid other marlce^iing communicatioios. 

THe operation of consider atti£udes is a two-way^ process ; 

'adv.ertising/marlketing ^communications affect consumer 
attitudes, and consumer attitudes af f ect jcesponses to 
adss^rjhising/marketing communications. This section will 2r2 

.prisaaxily concerned with the influence :'3f advertising an 

JM:titiide' research suggests that- a are formed ib^ 

ccffiismErvreaction to^^^ a as theses 

inputs: tpass through a series of steps' or £ilters in the can- 
sumeirS Tperceptiial system • Attitudes have been as sximed 4::r) 
\rttttieaiai:ely precede behavior with some form of final "net^** 
at^titude or conviction linking- the many 'd±fferent^ attitudes 
o£ a. .consumer with the final single purchase decision. Mac- 
k^i^irs- interest in attitudes has .been strong as they reason 
that .cn^ng.es (or reinforcement) in attitxidas will, influence 
behacrfLor . * ^ ' ' . 

Another reason for marketers I ' interest in attitudes 
iS; the if act that they represent a convenient meas^^einent 
of advertising performance « Only rarely can sales be used 

1 as a valid criterion of, adyertising performance/ since many . 

. other factors can affect sales . Th^ assumption is made that 
attitudes immediately precede sales response and are 



measurable. Therefore , ai±:itiide surveys are frequently used as 

measures of advertising ps^forr^ [ 40, 196U \ " - 

Attitudes defined ; Wjb may Xdopt Allpbrfs definition 

of attitudeJ [ 41, 1935]: .\ ^ 

An attitude is a laental and , neural state 
of readiness to respond; organized' 
through-experience/ exerting a directive- 
, influence on behavior* 

V Well-developed attitudes are frequently defined as 
having three components : the knowledge component (measured, 
for example , by aided and unaided recall tes ts ) ; a feeling : 
component ( consumers ' overall f eelings of - liking or disliking ) ; 
and : an; action-T tendency compohentv ( c6^^ 

If^ a corisumer only knows of a product but does not have 
feelings about it, and does not intend ,to^ buy it, this is 
an attitude which is not well .developed, and .may be in the . 
beginning stages of formation ;^ On the other hand, a consumer 
may have a strong preference for a particular brand. - She 
knows about it, has strong positive feelings about it, 
and intends -to buy it w Thus^ an especially 

strong, well-developed attitude* 

Attitudes vary in disgree of generality . A consumer 
might have negative attitudes toward advertising generallyv 
but may have positive attitudes about specif icaavertisements. 



40 o Wolfe, Harry D . ^ /et al^ Measuring vA^^^ 
(New York: National Industrial Conference- Board, 1961). 
41. Allport, G.^ W. "Attitudes," in C. Murchison,^ (Ed.)., 
Handbook of Social Psychology , Worcester, Mass.: Clark 
University Press, 1935, pp. 798-884'.'^ 0 
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, Attit^^ A housewif e m ^^^ \ v 

specific attitudes toward. one brand, but if that brand is. 

case/ the strength of her po^^itive attitude about her. ; 
preferred brand is not strong enough, to impel her, to shop^. 
elsewhere f6r it. This example also serves to illustrate ^ 
the f act; t^^^ are interrelated , . In addition .to 

her attitude, about the favorite brand, the housewife may ^ 
also possess attitudes regarding the amount"^f"^OTbrt sh^ ' 
wishes... to expend in shopping; In the" example^ her attitudes 
toward shppping ou^eighed heir a^ her favorite > 

■■brandy ' ''J - ■ '"' ' ^ ' ". ■ • ,-- ■ 

Effects o f Advertising/Marketing Communications ; ' " 
Advertising/marketing commupidatlons affect consumer attitudes; 
in various ways. The most important of these ways are as 
follows: ' ' ; - 

(1) By providing new Information — i.e., 
information about new products',, product' , 

ii^^provements, arid so^^ ; ^ 

a majo^ influence on consumers' perceptions, 
of products and brands. If a- new product ^ . 

is advertised in a particular setting, or is ^ 
associated with particular people, the resulting \ 
attitudes '\which consumers may form about it , 
constitute . how they "come to know^* the ■ product ^■ 
. . or brand. ^'"^ ^ ^ " ■■ 

(2) By reinforcing existing attitudes . / Except 

in a few cases, such as. a totally new product-, '.^ 1 ' ' . 



consumers typically\hold pre-existing attitudes 
, which advertising ma^/ affect' by reinforcing 
. them . - Little is known about the gradual process 



■ .-2,33 ■ _ , ^ 

H Of reinforcing brand:^choice .through advertising . ^ 
For example', a cons uiner^> who is .'^brand loyal" may 
-.suddenly change her attitude toward^the brand ^ - 
she has been buying for years, in- spite of- 
continued exposure to advertis,ing f that brand. 
^ In such a case, advertising for othe*^^ may 
result in. more favorab-ie attitudes, tl:^s 
''displacing the earlier favorable a 
the: original brand. However/ ^ 
generally more effective in reinforcing than in 
i . changing attitudes. [ 42^ 1971] 

^ Svimilarly; advert is ing is important in reinforcing 
attitudes after purchases — particularly major ones./ 

. Following JmajojT many consumers may feel 

"psychologically uncomfortable, " wondering^if .^they 
made the right choice, if they paid the best price, 
etc. This uncomf ottable state has been "called "cognitive 
dissonance" by some psychologists. [43^ 1957] Advertising 

- 'exposure following such purchases reinforces, consumer : 
.aTEif^^^ By giving consximers a basis . for 'justifying 

their choice. These reinforced attitudes may then be 
a factor in influencing the consumer, to repeat the 
brand choice in the next buying situation. " - 



(3) 
situ 


By transferring general attitudes 


to specif ia 


ations-. 


The point has been made that ^ 







attitudes help consumers to "know" products or 



V - 42';- Day , George , "Theories of Attitude Structure and Chang-e, " 
:^^^.chapter in S . Ward and T. S . Robertson '(-eds v) , Consumer ; , 
Be?havio r ; Theoreticai Sour ces , (forthcoming) • 
O 43 Festinger, Leon, A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance, 
ERlC ptanf ord; California:' Stanford University Press, 1957 . : 
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brands . Corisiimer s respond * t o ; advert i s i ng and ^ •;• ''^''i. 
■ pthero ^narketing^^^ c in the context of 

■ previous lyr-formed;^^^^^ filter th^ . ^ • 

. incoming adyertis^ing and to - some extent shape the. ' 
" f^^^ new consumer ; attitude These new- -^^^^^ 

V attitudes a be consistent w^^^ ' ^ 

^ pr nibrje g antral at titudes . For ' 

example^ eiaycamp and.Liddy [44, 19 69] studied 
ta tt itude^s toward 5 8 inew -grocery and drug : 

•products and found that on average^ use of , 
; a; " f ami ly brand name" meant a nine percent; - ^ ' 
3^er initial: trial r ate,^ T a cpnsiiiher ' s : 



geneoral positive attitudes^ ]faJCi±lY-\ 
V brandy Jna^^ may be transf erredv to^ products ; ; 

which "are added, to' the line, ' 
;.(4) . By: 'Identification" ; or /Value association ," V . 
Consumer , attitudes are frequently . foxmed by 
associating products in advertising with movie 
• stars, sports- heroes etc. . P.ositive attitudes , • 

toward the movie stars may :^gen^ralize to the 
product because people frequently identify, with 
such individuals portrayed iri advertising and 'other ^ 
marketing, communications, 
. : (5) By changing attitudes . . Advertising and other ■ 
. i^iarketilig communications can. change pre-existing 
. attitudes, but a distinction must be made between 

"attitude change" which involves changirig a consumer's 
attitude from one position to a dif f erent pbsition/^ 
and^ "attitude change" which may simply mean that' the ' 
consumers acquire .from advertising 
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, H . J . and L . E . Liddy / "Prediction of New . 
Performance:. An Analytical Approach^,';' Journal of. 
irketinq Research ,. Vol. 6/ Nov', .1969:,., pp. . 414-420.^*^ - 



- r contributes to their developing' attitu^ : ' 

products or brands . Most- advertising 'affects . 
consumer attitudes in the latter way -- by - _ 1. ■ 

-providing information about ^products or brands 
v^hich, accxomulates and gradually leads to fprmation 
of attitudes about the product or brand. . " . / 
Attitudes > and Behavior ; Although the "hierarchy of 
effects" models of advertising ' s effects on consumers 
portray advertising as preceding ; ~ and ^ perhaps , " causing" : 
sales — 'there is no definitive answer to. two questions : - ^ 
(1) Do attitudes always precede behavior (sales^ 
. : . (2) Do atti-^zudes actually predict 'behavior? \ ^ - 

Charles Ramdnd [ 45, 1965] arid .Herbert Krugman [ 46, 1966] 
have argued that^ consumers can buy a product without holding 
any attitude about it previously.^ Attitudes' may then be 

formed after purchase. This idea is quite contrary to 

... ► 

the "hierarchy of ef fect^lnotions which portray attitudes 
as always preceding^^ sales; - " 

^ Another "moot"! question concerns whether attitude^ 

'iM fact "predict^! sa-les ~ that is/ are a "cause" of sales. 
Some^js tudies have shown that aggregate measures of .brand 
attitude are highly - correlated with objective measures"^ of 
market share for single time periods [ 47, 1966,] and 

45. Ramond, cHarles, "Must Advertising. Commuriicate to Sell?"^ 
Harvard Business Review, Vol, 43,, No'. '5, Sept . -Oct. , 1965, 
pp. 148-161. . . 

„46 Krugman; Herbert, "The Impact, of Television .Advertising! 
Learning Without Involvement," 'Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Vol. ^3q,./Winter, 1966-67, 'pp. . 583-596. ' ^-r ^v; ''^ 

47 . ',Mal6ney , J6hn,\ ~ "Attitude Measurement and Prediction, ** 
A paper presented at the Test Market Design and Measurement 
Workshop, American Marketing Association,^^ 
Aprilv- 1966 . 
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predict changes in market share in time series equations 
[ 4B, 1969] . However^ a recent review of 32 studies focusing 
on the attitude-behavior relationship concluded that 
attitudes sare frequently only slightly related to over t.-t>ehavior 
1 49, 196 9] icommen ting on this conclusion ^ George Day observes p0,1971] 
that it does not mean tliat attitudes and behavior are , " / 
completely unrelated ; ^ but it does -indicate that actual 

consumer behavior is affected by other variables in addition ^^^^ • . 

to attitudes. For example^ consider the several factors 

which may -make cigarette smoking behavior inconsistent 

with attitudes toward smoking. As one smoker puts it : 

Cigarettes taste terrible, cause cancer , 
make me cough and offend others. I ^..^ 
dislike terrible tastes^ cancer and 
coughing, and offending others „ But I 
. still like cigarettes. * 

Summary ; As suggested by the foregoing brief 
discussion, the question of how advertising and other 
marketing communications .affect consumer attitudes is a 
complex one. The exact effects depend on several factors : " 

(1) What attitudes are affected by advertising 

and other marketing comniun^^ 

be attitudes about certain attributes \of the 
product or brand, but not others . However , * v.. 
advertising can also affect attitudes toward the ' . 

product use situation/ or about the • 
advertisement..- itself , but not the brand. : 



48 . Assael,? H. , and G. S . Day / "Attitudes and Awareness as 
Predictors of Market Share, 'V Journal of AdvertisiR^^^ 
,Vql: 8,- Dec. > 1969, pp. 3-loV V^^^: -^^^ 

49 . Wicker, Allan W. / Attitudes versu Actions : The 
>/RelatiQjaship of Verbal and Overt Behavioral Responses to 
, Attitude Ob jects/'^ The Journal of Social issues/ Vol . 25 , 

Autumn, ,1969, pp. 41-78. 

50 • Day, George, op, cit . , 1971, p. 30. 
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» . . , \ -' 

(2) The nature and extent of advertising's 
influence on consumer attitudes at any point in 
time depends on the broader context of 
pre-existing attitudes , Except in rare cases 
of totally new products or brands^ any 
advertisement's ^effects on attitudes is shaped by 
pre-existing consumer attitudes* 

(3) The nature and extents of advertising ' S' 
influence on attitudes depends on whether the 

proniotional objective ^s to form attitudes (about 

■ . , ■ ". ^ - ■ ' - ■ ■ ■ . 

. V a new product, feature, a new "image"/ for the 

product) or to change attitudes (from negative 

attitudes about the brand to positive ones) . 

Attempts to state firm generalizations' on the subject 

of advertising's influence on consumer attitudes is 

further impeded by the wide variety cf measures- of attitudes 

which are employed. Results -from one set /of studies — using 

one method of measuring attitjides - — may not be comparable 

to other studies which employ different measuremefTt 

procedures . ^ "'■<- "■ ^ / • 

H;owever, it is clear that to some extent advertising 

and other marketing commuhicat ions do play a role in the ' 

format\4^on and modification of /consumer attitudes . Moreover, 

it is^ clear th!at consumer attitudes are related to consumer 

actions,. and that chahges/in consxamer attitudes are related 

to changes in consumer actions V 

/ Some- mention should be made* of- the f inal link between 

attitude and purcha*"sing behavior. While little is ^^^^^^a 
-known about this link 7 sojme evaluative process seems to take^ 

place which leads~~t6 the -evolution of a "nef attitlide or . 
/-conyiGtiori irito 

Many informational inputs previously 

• incorporated; intb^ attitudes^ may •cohitr^ :tp this final link .i ' 

C RjC ^ advert is ing input^ per s e are likely to represent a; 
: minor input in the case/of many purchaseis ' ; . V 
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2 . 3 BuyincT Behavior ; 



■ The discussion in Section 2.2 has dealt with the effects 
. of advertising/rtiarketing communications on consumers' state s 
of mir. dt awareness of products and brands and their charac- 
tieriatics, attitudes, and preferences. As explained earlier,^ 
these so-called "communication effects" are of interest 
primarily because they are thought to be related, albeit 
in"a complex fashioi>, co consumers* eventual purchases of 
products and brands, and to the aggregative effects of these 
individual pufechases,^ ~ such as the degree to; which total 
industry sales ar^v concentrated among a few leading firms , 

In this seetibn, . we; turn to a. consideration of issues ' 
and. evidence dealing (directly the relationship of 

advertising/marketing^:^^^c^^^ to purchasing' behavior. 

Although/ as explained ^n^^^^^^ 2.1.1, there is no generally 

applicable theory or model wHich we Cc.n lise as a framework 
for our^ discussion, thtere are sortie useful ways of classifying 
buying situations in fetation to . the apparent role of adver- 
tising/marketing communications.. - y^'^"^''::.:' - ' .. * 

The effects of adlyertising/^ communications on 

consumer buying decisions can be \evaluated at three dif f erent^ 
levels of aggregation: ■ . , " v ■,■ :v--/.:'^' * 

r effects on £btal consiimptioii ex 
■ that -is ; on the siim total spending 
' ~" '~~ -all kinds of goods and •^'services ; / ' • 



- effects on total spe^idri^ng^f or a^. g iy en 

V category of produc€s of seryices^^' such 
as total purchases of television^^ B^ 
■and - ■ ; , ' ■ , ■ 

- effects on choices of individual brands 

• or types of products within a category / 
; such as purchases of General Electric . 
"television sets . ^ ^ - 
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We shall begin our review of the effects of advertising/ 
marketing communications on consumer behavior by considering 
the first two; of these three types of effects* "Selective 
demand" — the choice of competing brands within a product 
category ~ will be discussed below, [section 2,3.4] 

2.3 >1 Effects on Total Consumption - 

According to one economist, "...businessmen and econo- 
mists have few doubts that aSvertising increases consumption 
for the economy as a whole." [51, 1951] "Although tllere seems 
to be general agreement that promotional activity has some 
effect on aggregate consumption, there does not seem to be 
any clear-^cut evidence on the extent of -the effect. Clearly, 
advertfsing/marketing communication is only one of many factors 
influencing total consumer demand. Other influences, most of 
them probably more important' than advertising ^ include : 

- 'the size aiid /Composition of the popalation 

- the level and distribution of personal income 
changes in technology 

- such as the increased ; 
labor force participation of married women in 
the United States after 1950 ^ : 

^ ■ \ -T- - ' "-.""\social:v^ :■ ■ ■ -./V '- 

Any effort' to determirie the effects of advertising/ 
marketing communications: on total consumer demand by analyz- 
ing cha n ges ■ over; :a period of time .woul'd^ be frustrated by the 
fact that all of the factors listed above (and many others) . 
are also -changing. The patterns of cause and effect among . , 
these factors are complex c They have not, at least to date, 
been successfully disentangled by available statistieal 

••■methods.' ■ . \ ■■■ ■ • ■ '•■ ; 7: ■ ■ . ■ ■ . ■ • ■ . ■ - ■.■ ■ : 

— ■ : ■■ /. " '■ ■ , : : y 

T ■ ■ ■ • 0 : :: -r ■ 

± Hans Brerns , Product Equilibrium Under Monopolistic Competition 
(Cambridge:, / Mass. , Harvard University Press/ 1951) , pp.85-86 
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Therefore , we conclude that although some relationship 
does exist: between advertising/marketing conununi cations and 
aggregate consumer demand, the nature of the relationship 
is at this stage , inde'termiriate . 

2.3.2 Effects on Primary Demand for Product Categories - 

The question of whether -- or to what extent - — - primary, 
demand for -an industry or product category can be influenced 
by advertising/marketing communications is a question that 
has often been discussed by trade associations^ farmers ' 
cooperative groups , and academic researchers . vCertainly 
there have been numierous attempts to jase advertising for • 
the purpose of increasing primary, demand. - These attempts 
have included campaigns to promote, the wearing of hats , to 
stimulate coffee and milk consumption, and programs to en- 
courage purchase of various agricultural commodities. 

In relatively f^ew cases have systematic efforts been 
made to meaoure the results of primary demand promotion 
of .these, even fewer have been made public V^^^^^^N^ Borden's . 
major study, published in 1942, is still the most compre-- 
hensive source of evidence on^ primary demand effects . . 
Borden's overall conclusion was that: 



So far as primary demand is concerned, the 
industry studies and the. cases analyzed; jus- 
tify one clear and important generalization; 
namely, that basic trends of demand for pro- 
ducts,, ^ which are determined, by underlying 
j- social and environmental cdriditions, are 
^ more significant in determining: t 

sion or contraction of primary demand than 
is the use or lack of use of - advertising • 
[ 52^942] , , . . ' . 

Commenting fur^ther on the^^potential^^ of adver- 

tising on primary demand, Borden has stated that: 



52, B orden, .Ne il H. , The Economic Effects-of- Advertising- 
ERiC Illinois, Irwin, 1942) 
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rr Advertising has been effective in increas- 
ing primary demand when product-related 
social, eco^nomic, and technological forces 
have been favorable, to the expansion of the • 
demand V 

- Advertising, no matter how massive the dose, 
-wiarl — not -counteract -strong -changes in—demand 
which have been caused by basic changes in y 
social, economic and technological situations • 
C53r 1959] ■ , 
■ ■ ' ■ \ ■ ■ • . ' ■ ■ ' ' , - ' ^' -. . ■ " 

2.3.3 Needs versus Wants 

Perhaps the most frequent of all criticisms of advertis- 
ing --and of selling in general — is that "it makes people 
want things they don ' t need > '! This kind 6f criticism has been 
directed toward numerous products during the affluent 1950 's 
and 1960 *s, ranging from the "tailfins" that characterized - 
automobile design in the mid-fiftiesv to electric devices 
such as can openers and toothbrushes , to various convenience 
foods like "TV dinners »" These and many other relatively - 
new products have been cited ^as illustrations of "artificial . 
demand, created by advertising" and of "contrived wants," 

At a more global level, some commentators see evidence 
of wants outrunning heeds in the overall pattern of consumer 
expenditures in the. United States --and in other Western 
countries, too, for that matter. The fact that consumers- 
spend large sums on " lioxuries " and V' f rivolities " (such as 
large, powerful cars , cosmetics, %nd alcoholic beverages) -- 
When there; are urgent needs for more rresources in such areas 
,as; .education, urban refiewal, ecological reform, and so on 
is ; to *s ome , prima facie evidence of an undeirlying d is tort ion 
in society. V This argument has been made ;^with particular force 
by John: Kenneth Ga liDraith ■ [ 5^ and 1^67 ] - / - 



53 ., Borden , Nei 1 H > , b n d : Mai r s ha 1 1 , : Ma r ti h V , Advef ti s i nq ; 

- -----Manaqement ; Text & ^<:^ses (ifemewdbd / 111 . , Richard Irwin, 

i § :^ ti:^- Galbra ith> John i Kfenneith,! Af f luLejit„.Socijetv^^ ston -'^ ■ 



- SHou^h tott^^^ M^^ 9 58 V .The^^^^^^^^N^ (Bp ston • 

^ vvHpughton;.Mi'f f lih/ '•^^^^^^ ' 
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In light of the evidence reviewed in Sections 2,3 . 1 
and 2.3.^ regarding the influence of advertising/marketing 
communications on total consumption and primary demand, what 
can we say about the perennial issue of needs versus wants? 
Insofar as the criticism is based on actual expenditures by 
consumers, the available evidence indicates that (1) many 
factors affect these expenditures; and (2 j advertising/ . 
marketing communications jfseldom constitute a dominant influence 

on expenditures. > ■ 

The issue cZ needs versus wants cannot really be resolved, 
however/ by analyzing actual consumer expenditures and factors 
that influence them. "Needs" -and "wants" are psychological^ 
terms, and they refer to sets of consumer attitudes toward 
goods_ and services . A. fundemental question is whether any 
meaningful distinction can be drawn between the two terms. 
In the numerous published commentaries on the subject, no 
really satisfactory distinction has ever been proposed. A 
representative treatment is that by historian \ftrnold Toynbee, 
who suggested that goods and services could b classified 
into three groups : v . 



Needs ~ the minimum material re- 
quirements of life. 



Genuine 
Wants - 



" • a vwants that wa become aware of 
spontaneously, without having to 
be- told - 
want something that we should never 
have thought of wanting if we 
had been left in peace to find 
out ""bur "^wa^h^ 



Unwanted 
: Demand 



demand - '! created" by^dvertising, 
above and beyond "genuine wants." 
[ 55,1966] - * . 



Q 55 ti - To^ynbee-^ Arnold J, , America and the World Revolution 
ERJC " ' (New York: Oxford University Press, 1966), pp. i44r4: 



,The difficulty with this approach, of course, is that 
few, if any," wants are really "spontaneous . *' All. available 
evidence suggests that consumer desires - — beyond purely 
biological requirements for survival --are learned from a 
wide variety of Sources, of which advertis ing/marketing 
Gommun-ixrations is only one, - - ~ 

We believe that there ivy no operational distinction 
between "needs*' and "wants , " except in the context of a system 
of government based on much greater central control than that 
which .has traditionally been acceptable i n the United States 
aiid oLher dempcracies* in a centrally-planned society , "needs" 
can" be defined by governmental agencies. But as long as con- 
sumers, are given as much freedom of choice as they presently 
are^ no such definition: of "needs" seems possible. 

2.3.4 The Brand Choice Process 

2 . 3 • 4 . 1 Introduction \ . 

It is self-evident that a major purpose of most adver- . 
tis ing/marketing communications, expenditures — at least 
by mcinufacturers of consumer, products — • is to ir;if luence 
consumers V choices of brands . Although brand advertising 
; can and; no doubt -Oft does have some effect on "primary demand 
too , its'' primary goal is clear:i:y to increase : the^ advertiser Is 
share of market, within a given product category. Thus, while 
advertising for Kellogg' s "Special K" cereal may have ■ some / 
impact on total consumption of ready-to-eat cereals, its 
principal pbje^^ .and result is to' keep existing customers 

and to induce buyers of other cereals to switch to "Special K." 

: The close connection- between advertising and brand 
rivalry is reflected in the^ historical evolution of adver- 
tising in the,- United States, and ^^^^^^ his recently- 
/■published : adver;ti^ing .text , Kenneth Longman traces this evolu- 
tion briefly: : > 



[Anv] important marketing effec^^ 
Industrial Revo liition was the bio 
of branded goods All the changes induced 
, by the Industrial Reyolutxon , . . are reflected, 
in the growth of adveirti sing expenditures 

. 1 jduring -the^-^last -par^t- of— fehe-n^^ 

V century and the first part of the t:i.^^D t i ^th - 
C 56, 1971 V 

.... . , . . 

■ ■ - ■ ■ ' ■ I ' ■ ■ 

In view of the fact that 'so much" advertising ! is directed 

toward influencing brand choice/ it is not surprising that 

many of the comm^only-voiced criticisms of advertising /marketing 

communication are related/ irf one; way or another/ to its 

effects on brand selection. These c^ are sometimes 

stated in terms of alleged inf luences, on individual consumer 

Ibehavior patterns— for /'example, the claim that ^advertising 

ds the consumer to atta-ch importance to ' artif icial ' 

differences among brands." Alternatively /broad assumptions 

about effects on brand choice behavior are sometimes used 

as a basis ' for criticisms of advertising's overall results. 

For example, some economists assert that advertising serves 

as a barrier to entry of new competitors, ^and explain this 

end result on the basis of its assumed role in creating strong. 

brand .loyalties (for further discussion see Section 3.3.1X, ' 

Whether . the is su^^ are stated in terms ^f direct impact 

on individual consumers or in terms of aggregate end results, 

^ any appraisal^ of the economic and social effects of advertising 

clearly requires some consideration of the role of advertising 

in influencing .brand choice. Various dimensions of this -~ 

complex topic are discussed in the sections that follow. 

. .In dd,scussin9 the effects of advertising/marketing 
communications on^^ b choice / .i t ia-^^^^ 

between -two typ^ of si tuations Y initial purchases and routine 



56 . Kenneth V A. Lo ngmari , Ad v e r t i s i ng (New York^^ ' H 
O 7^^ce Jtovanovich> Inc • / 1971) , pp/ 11, 12 ; ' ■ ' 



purchases > There is a fundamental distinct:! &e1:we^^ a con- 
sumer's first few purcSiases of a prcy^uct and his/her later 
purchases^ assuming thaiit: use of tJbis prodxiet -beeomes regular. 
When a coTisiumer tri^s a product for the first time, and for 
at least some time thereafter , he/she typically experiments; 
makes comparisons, and generally engages in conscicus, system- 
atic appraisal of aLterna tives * Later on, affteur the c<£)n.smmer 
has' -acquired experi^ence,. pi^li^iikaB^T^^* and' -itit^ pa tterns,":of ten /■ 
become repetitive • Advertising and other forms of marketing , 
communication play very different roles in these two situa- 
tions/ For this reason/ we deal separately wifch Initial 
Purchases (Section 2 . 3 •4. 2) an4 Rc^^utine Bilf cfttlises (Section : " 
2.;3-4:3), ■ 

Within the' category^ of "routine purchases, " advertising/ 
marketing communications may be in tended by a marketer ;to keep 
existing customers by reinf orcing their "loyal ti.es " to his 
brand; or to take customers away from other brands by inducing 
them to "switch*" Since on brand's new •recruits are another 
brand -s defectors , loyalty and switching are obviously oppo- 
site sides of the same coin. Both of these concepts are 
discussed in Section 2.3 . 4 , 3 , 
2.3.4.2 Initial Purchases - 

Advertising/marketing communications affect brand choice : 
beha*vi-er— mos-tr-s trong-l^y-in the case of "initial purchases " - — : 

the first few purchases that a particular consumer makes of a 
given product or brand . > Three types of .-"initial purchase" 
situations can be distinguished : new product categories / , ' ' 
new brands in established product ^ 'categories / and new customers 
i.e.", consumers just entering the market for a particular 
product category, ^ - ^ ^ 

-~ New . - Product - Categories ;-■ -The-role-of advert ising/marketing 

communications in affecting brand choices: fpr initial purchases 
is well-documented_in the case of new'product categories* A ' 
useful way to describe this situation is in terms of the'/" 
. .VProduct Life Cycle, " a geijerai: model that, has . been developed 
for explaining long-term trends in sales of a product category* 



.Figure 2- 3 ^epicts a : typical V'lif e cycle" pattern. As shown 
there, when a~"new type of prpduct ---7 such as color television 
sets or instant coffee is first introduced, sales typically 
.grow slovl^/ at firsts then ^rapidly, and then more slowly again 
as^ consmript::ioni (.or ownership) approaches a "saturation" level 
in a given market • S till later , sales may decline as a product 
is supplanted by substitutes evaporated 
milk is being supplanted by fresh milk, powdered coffee c.reamers, 
and prre-foo^rrtuiLated infant foods, -These stages are designate 
as Introduction, Rapid Grpwth, Maturity, and Decline, 

^ The life cycle concept is of interest here primarily because 
i:he stages of the life cycle generally correspond with changes 
^in ~ ^he~^o-le" - ^of: ^ -ai3vert-^^ 
in the level of expenditures relative to sales volume. As - 
suggested in Figure 2-3 , v cauring the Introduction stage, v^-' 
advertising/marketing communications! expenditures tend to be 
very high in relation to sales this rat io declines significantly 
during the Rapid Growth phase, dnd theji typically stabilizes 
once a product category enters maturity. 

. AS^study of product life cycles for processed food products 
indicate^^hat advertising/sales ratios ..db/ in fact, gjenerally 
follow these .patterns r although only' limited data were available 
to support tlie hypothesis. [ 57> 1966] A similar study of_ 
■life. cycles for ethical drugs showed that promotional expendi- 
tures, are *V. ,^ at a peak in the Growth Stage, "then decline 
during the Maturity Stage [ 58, 1967] .' 



51:m Robert D. Buzzell, "Competitive Behavior and Product - 
Life Cycles,*', in John S. Wright-and J. L , '-Golds tucker (eds.). 
New Ideas for Succes,sful Marketing,- proceeding;^ of 1966 
: World .Con s ^ Amer i can Ma rlcet ing As s dc ia t ion ( Ch icago 1966) ^ 
.pp. 46-68. ^ . ; ' , 

58. .William E. Cox, Jr., "Product Life. Cycles as ; Marketing 
"Models," J ournail of Business , October, 1967, pp« 375--84^ . . 
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'Figure 2-3 
Typical Product Life Cycle 
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Not bniy do patterns of advertising/marketing coiimiunications 
expenditures change over the life cycle.^ but so does the role 
played' by communications . Various studies" of the effects of 
promotion on the adoption of innovations indicate that "mass 
media" have their greatest impact on creating awareness - of new 
p roducts or ideas during the introductory Stage.; [Several* 
. studies of specif ic innovations are reviewed in 59 ^ 1968] • v - 
The informative role of -ac3 vert is ing/marketing communi^^ 
tends . to decline in later stages of the life cycle ^ as consumers 
gain experience with a product: and — among other things — 
"word of mouth" influences become, more important 

• New Brands ; The role of advertising/market.ing cbinmuriications 
changes during the lif e of an . individual brand in ^ a f a shion 
roughly similar to that of proiduct category life cycles ^ When 
a, new brand is introduced to the market, even in a well- 
estabJ.ished product category -- for example^ a ^ n^ 
of ready-tp-eat cereal— expenditures on advertising and 
other form's of marketing communication are likely to be very 
high (both in absolute terms and relative to sales) in - 
comparison with expenditures later on. For example, a study^ 
of 127 new- processed food products introduced between 1954 and 
1964 showed-^ that: - r 

• • - V • During the First Year of Distribution, - _ 

m 

- • \ million per product/ representing 43% ^ — 

- pf annual sales 
- During the S econd Year of Distribution , > 

average ma'rketing^"exp"en<aitures declined * , V 

, to.$961,000 per product, or. 24% of ^ ' 
, ; - ^iV,- . sales. [ 60, 1967] *, : ■ . ' . ' . 

James F • Engel,.:inav_idJ„T.^™-Koirat>.^ :d:... Blackwell, .. 

Consumer Behavior (New York, Holt, 'Ririehartr & Winston^ ,1968) ^ 
pp. 567-70.' - / , . ;^ ■ ■ ^ . ... ' '\ - / 

Robert D*. Buzzell and Robert E.. Nburse,, Product 
inhovationr^in Food Processing (Bos^ 
School, Division, of Research, 1967).,./p. 11 7 • , ■ • / 1 



New Customers : A ;third type o£ initial purchase" 

s ituatibri, perhaps less j ol>vious than . that created by the\ intro- 

duct iorL„of .^n categories and new brands / is the constant 

entry of new customers in to virtually evii^ry market . Customers 

enter markets for the first time when they reach a certain age 

or life cycle stage that makes use d£ a product necessary^ : 

suitable , or legal 7 or when their incomes reach a level that 

permits new types' of expenditurLs, Mainer and Slater/ in a 

1964 article^ pointed out that every product market is constantly 

"in motion, "partly because of the entry of | new consumers • : - 

rhey mention air travel/ wine^ color television, and other 

examples/ of indiistries that have grown rapidly because of an 

infixax of newly-affluent buyers [.6l# 1964^ • ■ ; /■ 

vS; consTimer is first;;Confr>^nted with the need for 

brand choice in a product category not previously purchased, 

tie/she has a need for information— - and thxs information 

comes; partly from^ advertising and other forms of , marketing 

communication. It is presumably because new buyers are most - 

receptive to communications that most laa^ge national advert isers 

tend to concentrate their ef forts ' heavily on younger housewives . 

To summarize this ssection on, "Initial" Purchases , " it seems 

clear that: , . ^ - 

-..r^-:rr^ -The need for information a&but brands - is . - ^ 

\. greatest when a coi^sumerVs experience in 

buying a product is limited ; . - 

r- [' Consumers are, accordingly^ mo s t r e cep t i v e 

to advertisdmg/marketing \communicat - ^ 

. : \ . the time when they are making their first 

•few purchases; . 

Marketers, recognizing consumer attitudes,' 

\ spend relatively :more on new products,^ new 

\- / . ■■; * • ' . ' r~ 

■ ;\ ' brands, and on messages directed to new . 

, consumers*, ' ^ „ 



_ O : '[ \ " - ■ ' - : : 

6> ^; - ^f^ 5bert Mainer and Charles C. Slater> "Markets in Motion," 
Harvard , Business Review, March-April, 1964, pp, 75-82 • / 



- - ; The effects of advertising on brand iDuyxng 

beli-avibr are^ jwi^^^ 

during tTrie '' initial purchasing" phase of ; ^ 

a consumer Is experience .^^ -^^ . 

2*3«4-,3. Routine Purchasing - : - 

For most consumers in the United St-ates>. .purchases of 
most lo^^-priced^ non-durable products can be classified as 
r outine purchasing , The exper ience^^l housewife, .making hdr -^^^y^ 
weakly jvis^-it to a supex-^^ oir drug store, buys toothpaste, 

deodor-ants , facial tissues, fro^^en vegetables , and a v/ide 
variety of other products, on^ a routing, repetitive, basis . 
As Hov/ard and Sheth describe it? 

■/^^^ ^^ 'In 'the fact of repetitive brand \ / 

choice: decisions, the consumer 

simplifies his decision process 

by storing relevant information - 
y . and routinizing the decision - ' 

process . [ 62, 1969] 

■: ". - . ■ . • - : ■ ■ ■ " " ' ■ - " ; ~ ' ' ■ . -rt 

■ - .- ■ - ■ ' ■ ■ -- ■ " - " ■ ' . - \ --. .f - - 

..The effects of advertising/marketing communications on ^ ^ 
brand clioice are less clear, and no doixbt more variable, for ./ . 
routine purchases than for initial purchases. Marketers 
attempt to influence consumers ■ , ^buying behavior- in at least 
two ways: iDy keeping existing customers and by luring customers 
away from other brands .* The terms Vbrand loyalty " and "brand 
; switching"' are wideily used to designate the two patteic2is of \ 
^, vVbehavior • ,. ;• \' . .'■ " ^■■ -I/- ■ ■ 

' ■ Brand lioyalliy; The impact of advert ising/marketing 
fCommunicat "brand loyalty" is of particular interest" 

\beGause of; the alleged connection between this pattern of 
• ;^ehavior and "barriers to entry" in a market" (cf . Section 3 ,3 »^1) 
/ a\^^ "loyal" to a brand when he/she con- . 

ceritrates "most" of his/her purchases of a product category 

62 i vJbhn A > Howaird arid Jagdish Sh^th^ The Theory of J^uyer "~~ 
Behavior (New York, John Wiley & Sons, 1969);, p* 25. 

★ other piarpose^ of advertising, for established products ^ 
Pp9^"recitec3 to "experienced 'V consumers, may include development 
ti^^ new uses fpr a product, increasing quantities used, per use 
■'//•occasion, 'etc.:;- ^- ■^•■-■■X \ 



on tliat brand , over a giv According t6 / 

some cari tics of mar^ kind - of ^ehavior is> or may b^/: 

■'irrational^."^^ a reflect an undiersirable impact of 

advertisingT/marketing.^cpmmu^ 

^ ■ ^ Wnether sole or 'priii^ loyalty to / a given brand is 

"rational"- or not is , to some . extent; a/ semantic question — • 

it depends on how rationality is defined-. As suggested/by the 

quota;t.ion from Howard and : Sbeth, above, adoption of a routine 

-pattei:n may be a ration^a^l ; way of balancing the time required 

for more conscious /deliberative chc^ices against the potential 

improvement in satisfaction that might thereby be achieved • 

On this point / economist G.edrgeV Ka^'t tha t : 

Problem solving behavior [alsc> caviled " • ; . ' . 

' 'genuine decis ion making • ] is a relatively . 
rare bccurrence * . • P^V^^ xuain alternative 
is habitual behavior !• • Is the consumer 
.. : . rational or is he irrational? . This Is 

" . not the right question to ask . • <. [The 

./'"•, consumer] is apt to prefer short cuts, 

/ follow rules of thumb/ and behave in a 

f routine manner. But he is also capable 

■I /-of acting inteliigently. When he feels 

that it really matters, he will deliber- 
i ate arid choose to the best of his ability. [ 63/ 




i 



Whatever interpS'etation may be „placed on brand loyalty. 



•and however it may be defined operationally, it is clear that 
many consumers do exh ibit patterns of loyalty to brands . 
Studies by Brown, Cunningham, and others have shown that, 
in various product fluids, half or more of consumers concentrate 
siobstantial proper tions^of their pur ch on a single brand 

[a nuinber Q,f these studies are reviewed in 64, 1968] . 

63. George Katona, The Powerful C6nsumer (New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. V 1960) pp. 140, 145 . 
64* Engel/ Kollat, and Blackwell, op . cit . , pp. 575-78. 
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- . ;= Effects of AdvertisincT on Iioyalty and Swiiichincr ; There 
•Oiv models 
".y. .^ .^■r''"'f or^ analyzing a ri^^^^ arid 
swi t ch i ng > e i th e r for specif ie product markets or for broad 
classes of prbducts* [A review of brand switcbingy rucd^ ; 
g^ivai in 65 1969] . Virtually without exception , the.se models 
Assume that, one of the factors affecting brand loyalty and - 
switching is the Volume of expenditures on advertising/mark 
communications . (Sometimes media , message cB^ite^nt, or other 
aspects of the nature of the communication are also taken into 
account •)* Thus ^ although models of brand choice differ in many " 
respects , they provide general support for the 

some rela^tionship between advertising /marketing communications 
activity arid consumers ' brand choice decis At the same 

time/ practically all of the brand choice models also include . 

'. factors other than ad vert is incr /market ina CQmmiihications — such 
.as ret a i 1 d i s t r ibu t i on , pr i c e and past purchasing behavior 
reflecting the fact that coinruunicat ion • is seldom^ if ever, the 
sole determinant of buying decisions. 

There is some evidence, furthermore, that' patterns of 
brand loyalty can develop quite independently of the inf luence^^ . 
advertising a/nd other forms of prbmotional communication. For 
exajnple, ih/a study by Tucker, .housewives; • • 

among four *'brands (labelled M, P , an^ H) of identical loaves 
of bread. At .the end of the sequence of 12 choices, half of 

' the yomen ha^d developed "lc>yalties for particular, brands^- y 
loyalty being defined as 

65* David B . Montgomery and Gl^n L . Urfoan , Manag-ement S cience ; 
' in Marketing .(Encr-lewooca Cliff s . 'New j-ersey, Prent:ice--Hair, 
" : 1969) , : Chapter 2 . " ' ,.''^\:- : . ' : -"^ ■ ' 



or more times in succession. In a/ substantial, proportion- of 
cases, the wombn remained loysl even when lower prices were.,^:^ 
offered for other brands • [66^ 31964] 

The significant point aboui^^uxrKer the 
context of the .current discussion, is that "brand loyalty" 
developed ' in the absence of any adv/ertis ing or other promotional 
activity. Similar results were obtained in a later study by 
McConnell, who offered i<3entical bottles of beer labelled with 
letters of the alphabet, at prices ranging from $ ^99 per 6-pack 
up to $1.30 • Again> no advertii^ or other prombtional 

influences : were employed 

Although both of the studies vji^ cited were experimental^ 



and were conducted in somewH'H^ "artif icial " conditions ; they 
suggest that the preyaience of bVand loyalty patterns in the 
market place cannot, be a^scrxbed entirely^ or e^ 

primarily, to the promotional activities^ of competing sellers . : 
v: In summary, then, studies Qf brand loyalty and switching 
indicate that advertising/marketing communications: is one, but 
by no ineans the only, factor affecting consumer brand choice 
behavior ; "The nature and extent of its influence clearly vary 
among products, consumers, and market situations. 



66 W. : T ^ Tucker, "The Developmerit of Brand Loyalty." J oiirha 1 
of Marketing Research ,^ August, 1964, pp», 32—35.'^ 

67 . J . Douglas McConnell, "The Development of Brand Loyalty: 
An Experimental' Stud " Journal pf<Marke ting Research , February 
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2t4: The Variability of Advertising/Marketing Communications 
Influence : ; ' ^ 

- , Eariier sections have treated variations in the nature ^^'^ 
and extent of the impacts of advertising 

..t ions on the consumer^ variations: that, depend -on differing 
attitudinal^^and behavioral characteristics of the consumer ♦ 
But characteristics of consumers themselves and their r^latio^^ 
^ ; ships with products and brands are'not the only variables 

involved. Effects of advertising/marketing communicati v ^ 

will, also vary, widely based on ;c^^ 

communication itself ,i.evV: difference tactical 

: 7 ^elements of the company' s or brand ■ s ad vertising /market ihg ' 

■ cpmmuMcationS' program; v^^^^^^^ of "^^^^ 

^ advertis,ing VilL^^^^ V by level of expenditure / (sometimes 

known as advertising "weight'') / by the media - employed^ and ^ 

by the varieties of message (content and execution) used, 

. The purpose, of this section is to treat the prinei^pal^^^'^w^ 

practitioners vary these elements.- in their efforts^ to achieve 

maximum consumer impact, , *'Gonsiimer im it should be 

' '>notel3 again/- may mean com (e,g , / consumer ■ - 

awareness, attitudes , etc) , or sales impact,, 

, Thes^x^haracteristics of "advertising/marketing communich- 

■ tion represent the tactical inputs of the 'marketer i Indeed/ • 

. . it is dn the regulation of these input characteristics that 

the .expertise of -leading advertisers and their advertising 

r;; " . agencies resides , '' in their efforts^ t " : 

^' \ ' - - ^ ' . ' ' * ^ ^ " ■ 

V ; ■ 'Vright" amount to be -spent on advertising^ to select the 

ERsLC mos^t efficient media types (e,g, / magazines/ 37V) and ; . 
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vehicles (e-.g.i Time / "The .Lucy Show") , and to design and 
.create the luost effective advertxsi^ messageTs / advertisers 
and-i their agencies; .are concerned ' with specif ic/m y r 

situations : of .-specif ic -p^ than ~~- - 

with broadly generalizable findings • Even within such ; 
-specific frames, measures of ^ effectiveness, 
regula:^ly employed hy advertisers and a'g^ .show that 

effects^ in fact vary widely. V 

: Bel::ause of the high -salience to the advertiser and 
agency of calibrating these input characteristics in 
particular situations, cons iderable research effort i^ 
devoted to * assess ihg 'the consumer ><i,ij^a^ts in 
the inputs , of ten ieven to the minutiae of ; such matters as - 
whether- ah ad r in the front of a given publication generates 



more readership than^^one in the back. Not uheScpectedly, 
; . the vast ma j ority of the res earch undertaken , and we 
suspect-;--- ::the^n^ 

the effects of variations of these inr>!ut characteristics 

rest in .company and advertising agenc^;_files . 

. It should be ^ noted that although we have , spoken here 
- of the three ::input char act eristics^ s eparately , in >f act 
they are neither unrelated nor neceBsar:ily 
-in terms either of the advertiser • s tactical ^ ^ 

considerations , or the impact on . consumers * F^or example/ 
. the overall level of spending may be ^ affected by whether 
: a distinctively different; message has been^^^ 

'.also the unusual nature of the message itself may 
^ : outweigh ; a relatively ~ small budget behind it in terms 
ER^C^^^sulting irtipact on the consTimer, 
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• S imply- viewed ^ the critical tactical element is the 
level of spending .Xjln economic terms --or as viewed by company 
topi management --- the process boils ^ down to ad dollars on, ^ 
sales (short or long term)' out. From the standpoint of the 

„in^U^.t_characterist can be seen „rqughly„.as„, > 

•follows : . ^ , 



* LEVEL OF SPENDING 

(translated by 
media selection 
rnt o- opp-orJiunit ies 
: for consumers to . 
see and/or hear "^^^ 
advertisements) ; 


— — 


■ ./ . ■ ■■■■ . ■ ■ V. ■, ■■ ■■ f ■ : ■ 

— medium'. ^ 
-—specific vehicle s 






^--r — 


..'-/' ■■■■ ■ ' 


JV1ESSAGE 

--content 

-r-execu-cion -0 ^ 






CONSUMER IMPACT 

J[ various types , 
of both' a com^ 
munications ; and 
sales natur e)- 



In the next three siibsect ions >^ a review is given- - ; 

of some of the ;^rihcipal evidence on the. general effects x 
upon, cgnsiamers of variations in .these; i 
of advertising/marketing "coim 

riot to treat -these elements in the context of 'an advertising ^ 
' / ^ - ' ' ^ i 

primer " but to illustrate thexgeneral effecta^ variations 

"in the inputs and p^rovide some analytic ; framework f or thiriliing 

about this topic* . , ; - 



; ; It^ seems intuitively obvious that, generally spieaking, 
mor.e-.~mone_y.,,:spen should result in .more ; - 

irapact on the consumer . it also' seems-. intuitively 
obvious< that up to some level'; (a' "critical m ; 
increments^ /in sp advertising are generating V a- less 

than proportionatb cdhsuiher .iresporise; f urther ^; that ^ 



some range - of spending levels^ fuifthef increments generate 
more than proportionate consumer response and f inally ^; that 
beyond' some ; still further point , yet additional advertising 



increments again generate less than proportionate consumer 
response , (although perhaps, still yielding a return greater 
than the cost of the advertising) , - - . ^ 

^ When- t s an d e conometri clans talk about^^^^" ; / 

shape . of ;theWresponse^^^.c^ in ^advertising 

spend-ingy '\^hey are /address in^^^^ 1 6 - wh e t h er the 

intuitive "shape of the cur^ in reality 

or some other shape (see beloW) is closer to reality:o Also , ^ 
they are -cone er hed wi th th e levels at whi ch , on any " such ^ 

curvesv the points of 'Vcritical mass" or "dimini3hing x 
lie. — ^ ^ 



DECREASiING 
RETURNS 




CONSTANT 
RETURNS 



-CURVE . 
INCREASING, THEN . \ ' ' \ . 

DECREAS ING) [:the curve described^ above] 



$ EXPENDITURE ON ADVERTIS ING 
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Economists and practitioners aliTce have been unable to- 
agree on just, which^ o -the above relationships most accurately 
reflects- reality^* However , empirical evidencd tends not to - 
. support vthe "^ of- scale"- argument s In a^summary 

s ta'temerit based on a review of ^ the sub j ect; : Lee Preston stated : 

. ' ' Most- of us have - been taught. , , .that there 

are substantial^ economies of scale of ' ' 
advertising. ... [Yet] there^ is no general 
and pervasive tendency for large-scale 
advertising activity to be^^ a 
by the^achi 
^!mies of scale.... ^ 68,. 1968]. 

; The basio axgument against ^^ t^ 
of scale for advertising: expenditures^ has /been the alleged 
progressive dimunitionpr ; that is , it 

becomes more and more expens ive to g ain^ cus tomer s^ becaiis e 
the "good prospects", were reached first, ^ Experiments by 
Shrye.r [ 69, 1912]^V Roberts [70., 1949] , Palda [71 , 1964] 
and Telser [ 72 / 1962] all suggest that expenditures" on ; 
adver ti sing are de cr e a s ing ly ' marg inal ly e f f ec tiy e ; In 19 65 ^ 
Juliana Simori^aflter^ a liter a ture concluded^ 

■'There is no piece of conclusive- evidence to support ^ the ^ 
general belief that economies, of sckle exist in .advertising . " 
[y3, 1965] Simon elaborated on his conclusion in his 1970 book 



68. : Preston, "Advertising Effects and Public Policy" 
Marketing -and the New Science of Planning Fall Conference 
,Proceedings>^ i^ 19 68 > pp . 559r 60 v 

69. Shry.er, W.A. , Analytical Advertising (Detroit, Businer>s 
Service Corporation, 1912); 

70. • Roberts, H,V. , ."The Measurement of _ Advertising Results" 
Joujyiai of Business Vol. 20, No. 3 , \( July / 1947) pp. .131-145. 

71. Palda, K.S., The Measurement of Cumulotive advertising 
Effects (Englewood"' CldL-ffs-;— New -Jersey ^ Prentice Hall, 1964)^* 
72^- Telser, L.. G. -" Adver ti s ing and_C ig ar ^ Journal^ of 
Political Economy" Vol. 70 , "(October / 19627^ 471-499. 

73. Simon/ J. L. , /'Are There Economies of Scale in 
Advertising?" Journal of Advertising Research Vol . 5^ No. 2y . 
(June./ 19 65 ) ' pp^ 15-2 0 ^ 
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: . :■ There is riot one single piece ^: of , 

• evidence -to support the general belief 

that riricreasing returns exist^ i * . - 

•^vertising, A very few studies suggest 
that^ there ' are increasing returns, but ./ 
' their - evidence : 'is weak. . . . ^ 

. „ ./ Both sales and psychological studies ' ^ ^ 

' suggest tha:!b the shape/ of * tlie advertising- . . 
response function is invariably concave 
downward; i .e//: that there are iio S --curve 
, and no ..increasing returns in advertising 

, \ " . ' in a given product by a given firm. By my 

. . reading of the evidence, the ^ef f iciehcy of 
. - advertising expexixiitures always decreases > ^ 

/ ■ " even at the lowest leyels, with increased 

' , repetition and with increased ^size, of^ ad- 

■- \ (though total prof its may con- ^7 

\ tinue'to rise, of ^course) .. . 

. • ■ ■ ' ^ - .„ . • " 

Simbn^oes on to suggest empirical tests on the issue: 

— ~yT Eerhaps ^the best test for increasing re*- ;/ ^' 

turns would, be controlled advertising exr 
' periments beaming the same advertising^ in ^ 

different quantities, to samples of is ever; al L ' T : ^ 
. . : . geographical test, areas. .If increasing ^ . \ \ 

^ • / ^ returns really exist/ they /would show -up " 
' clearly in such' investigations," [74, 1970] 

. . Our" reyijsw of the. evidence oh the cumulative effects 
rnpon consumers of . advertising ; (Section 2.2^'5. ) suggests . 

' that ..Simon 's position: m If purchasing be-\ 

- . ' ■ ^ /" \ . ^ , ' " ' ' " . ' ^ . ^ ■ * 

havior is influenced by formation of attitudes over time- ^ 
: ~ ;based^ -o^ successive exposure to information about >a brand,; there 
. . may be, at least over some range, , economies of scale in adver- 
tising. Whether and^t 
. ..accumulation in purchase occurs , as^we discussed in ^ 

- Section 2*2, aI^^ 
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74 Simon ,j. L.: Issues .in • the EcoiioTfiics of Advert-ising (Univ^rsi 
•of -Illinois Press-/: 19.7.0-K-PP-. - 21-22 . ! . .. ... 



On a very practical' basis, regiilarly, there is evidence' 
. that very heayy expenditures in advertising per .s^ ,do " not 
alwayis'lead to., success . , Scores of - product failures in-test' 
market and- at the national level -•- from the-Edsei\on down. — 
attest to this. TJie reasons are rooted in the mLiy factors, 
inciuding> advertising, that comprise, the marketing**m±5c , " 
especially the product, itself . . ^ . - 

The entire area of "optimum advertising spending levels'': 
is receiving more and mor\^attentidn^^^^-f 

. selves; /witness _t^^ f| " ' 

Advertisers book , and recent practitioner speakers at various 
advertising conferences. . ..That more "science" . in achievifng . ' 
economically eft'iciefit levels of Expenditure, is resultina 
seems logical.- .As the very few practititlners who' have 
.P^.I^-^^'^-^y ^^^^?^^^'^ their f indings grow in number > we shall have 
a. better understanding of the product and marketplace con- 
ditiohis tinders which greater or lesser spending onSadvertis^^^ 
nyakes sense in terms of consumer impac^^t^^ - : 

2.4.2 Media ~ . - ° • 

Where and how is the. advertising tukget expendid? The 
advertising budget is translated by, practitToneT^' into^^^^^ 
-input characteristics of a media plan (wher^)V arid messages- . 
, (how) . . In this section ..we shall treat ways irr which Varia- 
tions in the use, of different media classes (magazines, TV, etc/) 
and .advertising vehicles . (a.sspecific magazine or TV^ program) 
lead to.. different consumer r^^ 



As.. suggested in the introduction to this section , t:pnh i:/ 

sideraJple ''effort and research /go. into media' decisions for . r 

par.tiGular products and brands' . - Thi^ is typicailY; part? of, the • 

overall marketing-advertising 'strategy, and has as it's cbjec- ' 

tive the -development of ..a media schedule which provides maximum 

exposure of ; the advertisement's : to the target audiences' sought. 

The latter are 'typically defined in demographic and other ways 

(such as_a profile of "hfeavy users" of the product ^category) / 

and ^"matchedV again^ of particular media' vehicles . 

•But what^oi/ the broader questions of gener al var i ations in 

medi a impact on consumers ?■ Are there -inherent pos i tiye and neg-: 

ativevattributes of media; that -result in j dif f ering impacts of > 

tha advertising on -consumers? As has been so frequently stated 

^in this report > ob j ective research oh the impact of media dif - ■ 

f erences on consumer- behavior is both dif ^ - : 

However /"HtKere : are/^Jsome V var iations th^ Thes 

.can b^ organized as follows: . . 

Inherent characteristics — physical, audience . 
< . coverage, /and audience appeal y . 

.. V Af fee tive^creactions -- gener al^^^^^^ .; ^ 

ads in different media'* " ^■ . 

• ; Tactical use, bf^ the* media — r. tactical considerations,/ 
such as ^heduling, mood, '.etc. 

Let us look -at each. ^ ' . - . ...^ - - 

Inherent characteristics — Each medium has certain' 

inherent advantages and disa<avanta^ , in terms of its phy~%^^^^^^ ^ 

sical aspects (e.g . , susceptibility to use of sound , color ,^ / - 
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•• etc:) A its coverage abilities , and its primary audience-^appeals .' 
These- aspects generally 'underlie the use of media ebas^ on tfi-e-. 
, advertiser's tactical sit/ation, r ' hand? and represent one set ■• ' ~ 
of variables in,- conside^ng media differences,. For example., 
" magazines permit much^iiarrower. targ^^^ to reach • specif ic' 

' audiences,.. TV offers /i'rairiedi a cy ^nd' drajjhatic input but only lim- ' 
^ \ted: time to transmit infprmatioh , radfLo of f ers opportunite^ to ^ " 
■ - ^-nvalve the imagination ^newspapers of fer. the- opportunity to, " 
tell a long advertising story, outdoor advertising can provide 
an opportunity for shpft and Wift message transmission, and so... ..• 
on: Although such general ^ledia differences are knovn to exist, 
, there is Idttle f actual knowledge about the relationship ,betjAreen 

characteristics/differences and audience response; For* - 
example, little is known about media's ability to "involve" . the 

'\- . ■ , . - . ••• ■ ^- 

- \ audience: ,[75/1957] There "is difficulty in-doing this kind 

■of: research bedause of such factors as. the inability to%ener- , 
• : alize research finding^;, inadequate measurements , and the high 
■ cost o^ such projects, relative to their value to the indivi- / 
dual advertiser.' [75, 1966]- . = / . 

Affec-t^iye reactions — Some studies,, notably that, .reported •'' 
"by Bauer and Greyser, tell us of the. differences "in .consumer : 

reactions V-to "ads in different media. '■ On.'this- subject,, 'they state: 

75. Brown>._ Lyndon Q , Richard S. .Lessl.er William : M.' -Weilbacher , \ ] 
/. Advertising' Media :. Creative Planning,., in Media .Selection (Mew... 
York,- New, York, .The Ronald Press Company, 1957)--.pp,2il^l-^V-. , 

"0~ Si. . Nationaic Industrial Coft Board Business .Policy Study ' 

ERJC ). 121 (1966) , Part I, Chapter 1... i , 1 



The; reader of the print jmedia has greater; f^; ' 
latitude in what he pays attention to than ; 
d6es ithe radio listener#and^^^^^^ ^ - ^ 

. The coroliarY^^ of the ■yjforiegoing statement is., 

of course , tJtiat :ra^ jgr^ater 
^-Ccapacity to 'coriim attention . . TheAr^sul t is 
V: what one would, predict . 

A cons id er ab 1 y srti a 1 1 e r pr opGi^t i o n o f pt i n t ad s / 
'seem/ to . capture cons'cioijus^at tent ion [a„s we 
measured it . ] . . .Howe;5;^^r , .„ as might be expected , 
\ . * the iDroadcast medir^pay the expected price for 
being able- to^ct^nm and attention, namely | a rela- 
^ ^ : tively hibhrid^gr^e annoyance that cam be 
^ ' ^ tracedjJ5aa^ectly\yto\^ char- 

. acteristics _of these ^edia. /[!77> 1968] 1. - 

Bauer a summari ze : • " . . . cr i tibism "^and absejhce of cr i t- 



^^icism of advertising in- the media reflect essential 



istics of the media themselves 



[78, 



character- 



1968]. As suggested above 



'^and as -i^hown in the table, ^ the broadcast media 'do g 
annoying advertisement categorizations : than>'d 



enerate more 



print media 



and/ have a lowerv proportion ' of - ads which consumer.s iconsider 



.. . ■ V- 



,in^ ormative . . [79/^ 1968] . • • 

\ V - Reactions to Advertisements m the- Four Media |-\ 
~~ = Nature of Reaction / . 



,A11 media;. 
Magaziries' 
■^Newspapers 
Radio 

Television 



Annoy- 
ing 
23% 

.9% 

rl2% . 

' ''24% " 

. 27% 



Enjoy- 
able 

.36. 

37 < 
.23 
33; 
38 



Informa- 
tive 

-—3 6 — 



48 
59 
40 
31 



Offen- 
sive 

" 6' • 
- '6' 
3 
4 

(No med 



■ M 

. , ■ ■ |- 

iurl 



Number of 

Ads. 
9 •,-3-2-5* 

i/,012 • 

867, 

i;;416 

5/929; 



gxven 



-101) 



• 'VTy Bauer, Raymond A. and Stephen A. Greyser Advertising in 
.. Ame rica; The Consumer View (Harvard Business School Division of 
■ Researcti^ 1968) p. 37^ ^r;- ' ' ■'\:-'^] 

7i^.":<' Baupr, Raymond A. . and St.ephen A. Greyser , AdveftisindT in -.. 

- An^erica; The Consumer View, Digest Edition "(Cambridge, Mass.; . 
• ^ ' Harvard, Univerpd.ty, 1968) p. 20. / "' - • . _ ' 



79. Bauer, Raymond A\ 

, • p. •20 ■ y' 



and Stephen A.- Greyser, Same Reference", 
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.< In tneir compilation of information on the differential 
influence of media classes and advertisements on consumer 
attitudes, Lucas and Britt refer to a stud^ cpnducted by the 
Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers ' 
Association. [80 / 1963] "The Daily aper and Its Reading 

Public" obtained information on the qualities attributed to 
different media based on the views, of 4,826. people age lifteen 
■ and; ov^r:" ■ 

High - Ratings /of Media >y Adults ' 



^Percentages Mag- 
' Descriptive rating • Newspapers TV azdnes Radio 

" -^/^ first to introduce new products . * 60% 71% 57% 45% 

"Has interesting and imaginative ads • " 54 66 67 37 

'';:;ives a good, description of the^ ^ 60 57 59 40 

products I heed." ^-'-^j'^' rj-- 
"Shows good taste'""'in the "'advertising 

it carries." 
"Carries advertising that can be trusted 



a new product." 
'^Sticks, to the facts." 
/*tiives useful information. 1 
"Tells me where I can buy things." 
Is meant for people like me v " 



63 


47 


64 


44 


58 


41 


57 


40 . 


50 


40 


48 


34 


63 


40 


56 


41 


71 


58 


65 


54 


83 


53 


41 


56 


61 


52 


50 


,. 45 



^Percentage represents consumers who rate the medium 5 , 6 ,or ^7 on: 
a 7-point scale for each attribute. . • ' 1 

\^ were rated high for carrying advertisements 

: \/hich are reliable and informative, it is noteworthy that televi- . ^ 
§ioii a^nd .magazines led on new products and imaginative appeals,. / 
T tends to conf irm the reliance of consuirters on newspaper ad- : 



.SOy- Lucas, barrell Baline arid Steuart Henderson Britt ^ Measuring 
:. j\dvb^tising Effectiveness - (N. Y. / N,. Y. / McGraw-Hill Book Co. , Incv 
1:9-63 J-Jpv.-; 3 4'4 ' - . ' ^- ^ •,. ^'^r/' ^■„:"' .„; '■: ■ 

"■^><'---'--'-:v.;- ' \-:v''-^. .^f '^^^V' '-■\-y-: : '^'r^ ; ^ ''y\''^l: 
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vertising for accuracy and for specific information. Likewise, 
^television and magazines apparently serve the function' intended ' 
jDy those advertisers who must stir new wants for new products 
through the use of interesting and ^maginative copy. 

It should be noted that the consumer impact of media is 
very difficult to separate from such other elements as audience 
predispositions toward the product, the nature^ of the message/ 
employed/ and the like. As/ just descH^ there /^a re ^qualitative 



differences among the media classes and in consumer reactions '-to 
these dif,f erences . As a result, many advertising campaigns 
involve mixed media classes, so the actuals tactical -decision 
involves the type and the mix percentage of various advertising 
vehicles .within the media classes. 

Tactical use of the m^dia Along with decisions relating 
to thei selection of^ the type and mix of adveis^ising vehicles, 
the advertiser must also md'ke decisions reg"ard\ing the tactical 
use of media. Such decisions include the iollov'ing: 
Print: scheduling, size, position, an|d 
' mood (editorial envir^onment) \ -r-^^,^^--^ 

/ / . Broadcast:, scheduling, length, positio^i, 

and clij^aate /(program environment)/ 
For example, television commercials are ins^fCed in a wide 
variety of program environments. An adver tiselr..,4^t 



in maximi2ip(|^^^^^^^^ effectiveness of his reach to a particular 
audience tries to choose the p:^oper program for hi^; ad vert i- 
sing^ message . ,: ''If . pr ograana" envir^^ 

coimuercials / " then it should be ta^en into account • . Tin the 
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selection and creation of commercials to best| utilize time 
already bought." [81, 19711 By the same token, commercials 
in hand might be re-placed in a more hospitable media climate. 
The relationship of ad size to readership and buying behavior 
is another exampJ<^ of a subject of continuing interest and 
research. In one study. Dr. Daniel Starch compared one-page" 
and half-page magazine advertisements , for a variety of pro- 
ducts and found differences in both leadership and purchase 
amounts. . [Sis;, i9 66] ' - v. _ ' . 

Consumer reaction to tactical media decisions is 
important in the selection and as^ of advertising vehicles. -7" 
As .was described in "Affective reactions" of this section, 
teX^vision attracts/compels the most attention, but pays the 
price in the form of a high degree of annoyance; print is 
easier to tune out, but ads that do make a conscious im- 
pression are seen more. Perhaps the most massive ..evidence 
regarding the consumer impact of variations in the use of 
advertising vehicles resides in Daniel Starch's book 
synthesizing 40 years of data on reader.^i,p of print ^ 
"advertising., [83,-~1966] (However, thej^lresults hold only* 
for the ads t\hat he tested' and for the print vehi^es 
tested . — primarily; consumer magazines The kinds of 



83i p Kennedy, vjohn R. "How: Program Envi^ TV 
Commercial's " ( Journal of ^Advertising Research , .Vol . " 11/ No • 1 

' -February 1971) 33;/;:: , , ' , 

82 . s tar ch , Daniel Measuring Advert is ing Readei^ship and 
Rfesults :: (New York, New York, ^ McGraw--Hili Book Company, 1966) 
■Gll^pters 8V&:-20 . '[■/■[ ''.::'.;; ,//:^''' '■:■;■•^■'':■:■■■V■■'■:V ■ ■^■":: ^■/~'^: '••/;>'. , . 

HS3 . ■; S tarch , paniel Measuring Advert is ing Re^d-eirship and 
Results . (New York/ New York, McGraw-^Hill Book Cbmpariy; 1'^ o6) 



^conclusions that Starch reached are typified by the samples 

that -follow: > , ' - ' - 

. Thickness: of issues — ads in very 
thin issues of publications generate ' 
higher than average readership scores; 
/ jadsrin very thick issues generate lower 
than average scores . / ' 
. Position of ads — ■ ids ^n the outside 
(back) cover axid the ins ide covers of 
magazines yield .highei: than average 
' readership scores;, ac^s in the front 

part of mg^azines score somewhat betteil 
than th^e in the middle and back. . 
, Use of color — • ads in color result in 
higher than average readership (on a 
cost-adjusted basis) . 
Similarlyr in TV, pra research has" sought to 

assess such questions as whether the added length of a 
(ZTommercxal results in proportionat:ely greater consumer ' , 



at-^tehtion (no) r results in stronger id^nati^ication of the 

advertised brand (yes) , etc, [84, 197C 

Kowevisr, as an attempt to -summarize the differential 

effect of media / one cannot state with any confidence that 

onej medium is broadly more effective than others, except 

under particular prpduct-market-consumer situations . As - 

communications research expert Joseph Klapper states : 

In. real life situations • • .(the) relative^ 
efficacy of the mass media varies so 
•/^ from one topical' area ^oy^n other 



V84w Br bade as t ing / November 30, 1970, ;34. 



\ 
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as to defy generalization, • •Each of the 
rnediay' has been ascribed .various 
advantages v;hich aire believecS, but rarely 

<3emoAstrated, to be related to that 

mediiom* s persuasive capabilities * / [85, 1960 j 



2 .4i,3 Messages - 

By far the most varied of the input characteristics 
of advertising is the message itself . The content and 



ex^ecution of the advertising message -is /the core of the 
advertising . agency * s creative ; task, and substantial hvtitian 
energy ahd research funds go 'into the pre-testing with 
consumer^ of variations in messages. ^ Such research seeks 
to evaluate the pro^pS-Ctive consumer messages! 
on communications measures and7ior surrogate sales measures 



(e;g.^ disposition t^-4:uiy)LJ.^^ -i ' ' • . 

Both academic and practitioner sources attest to the, ■ 
relative importance of the messag^^ ^ersus the medium involved 
or acavertising Weight*, ^or example, iln his study of shortr^ 
term changes in market share, Robert Biazzell made a car^-\ 
ful distincticn between level of ^^^ e the 
advertising, message: . / 

. If anything, advf^rtising mess . ' 



quality is mbre^ important thdn 
the, level of advertising expend j 
tufe , Me: no quality' is r^eit^' 
irisignific nor 4-nvariaBt^> has 
of ten b^eh ass urrfed in rt-ode: .■ : ; : t:he 
^- advertising ^process;\r'';A-r^ii5 , /^-i^o^ ]'"■;' 
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85. Klapper> Joseph T*, The Effects of Mass Coimnunicatibn, 
(Free Press -of Glencoe,^^^^^^ 0.29-30 • v ] 

86 . V Buzzell, ^^^^^R^ p .^^ "Predict in^ 

^I4|ntrket. ■ S^^^ as a Function of Advertising Strategy" jQurnal 
of Marke ting Res e a ir ch , (August 1964) ,^ pp. 27-31. : / 
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. .Dr. Daniel Starch., referring to the leverage factor 

in the message itself , wrote that on the basis of his 
organization ' s examination of thousands of ads : "Strong 
advertisements will^activate four or five times as many I 
persons to buy as itiedipcre or weak pnes for the^-sam^ : 
\: product . ". [87, .1966] Receht studies of TV commercials by _ 

Starch-Hooper reaffirmed a similar conclusion for that 
; medium^ [88 , 1970] ■ " / . : 

i The same point is made frequently by practitioners , For 

. i, . example, David Ogilvy/ in his Confessions of an' Advertising 
,„ Man emphasized the leverage that a strong message can have 

./ f to . overcome the size of the budget behind a competing 

message. [89, 1963] / 
- . How can we try to orfe^-out: the relative impacts on 
iebrsumers of variations in„,message content and execution? 
Candidly , . > with great dif f iculty i Dif f erent creativeX 
gurus of the advertising field have their own concepts of how 
to vary such dimens ion content and, treatment as illustra- 

tion versus copy, headline versus text in the body of the 
ad/ kind ;of information included ^^f of ; 

products, etc ^ The range of creative eleinehtis involved 
includes: emphasis on consumer benefits; use of product 
: / demonstration, before and after approach, use of- music, 

. emphasis on slogan, sc^cial c^^^^ of the ad, and^ 

T-V many others . White important again depends 

on t^ie specif ic . pf^^ :~ ■ 

^ 87 , Starch, Dv Measuring Adver;tiiS ing Readerghip an$3 Results 

. 88:« : /starchy D. Broadcasting (Novenib^ 30 / 197Q> V ' : . 

O .89V Ogilvy, David Confessions of An Advertising Man (New 
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.what is important to realize is not that there is a 

single all--encompassing scherne, but that there are many 

dimensions admen themselves think about and use in copy 

toasting. Admen assess copy on the basis of their models of 

how consumers react "to advertising; varied approaches employed 

'in this aspect of the advert ising process^ is described in sor^^ 

detail by Alice Courtney in her doctoral dissertation study 

entitled Communications Research and Advertiaihg Prac f gice > [90 ^ 1970 ] 

Tljis subsection is thin on actual research data • The 

reason ; is hot the absence of research situations (which agencies 

have iri abundance) ^ bxit rather that research has not usually 

been general izable* Thus> we must fa^lJ^^^^^ the often 

competing folklores of the advertising field, as developed by 

various . practitioner experts * One such -list , for illustrative 

purposes, is that qf Ogilvy, which includes these maxims : [91, 1963] 

What . you say is more important than how you . 
^ "-. ' saty ;--it : K - - ■> ' . 

Unless the can^aign is built around a great 
• idea, it will • flop J ' 

'•\ Give' the _ facts--. \. ". "• 

• Make your advertising contemporary / : " 

i If you are lucky enc^Ugh to^ w^ 

: repeat it until it stops pulling ^ 

Never wr ite ah ad you w^uldh 't want yo^^ 

■•;V.'own;^ family to'^xead,: ^ "^'x'' -^'^^' ' 



, Are the e uniquely actionablis?? Are they broadly | 

applicable? we do not kr^ow, b~ut advertising pebple behave 1 
as though this - or their own agency's :"l\^st"; -- can guide 
their ads to more effective ^ onsumer impact • 



■ : j 9Q • G our they, A 1 i cex, c ommuh i ca t i ons Re sear ch a nd A d v e r t i s lag 
Q Practice ^ Harvard Bus iTntess S chodl doctoral d is s e^^ a t x6n,%^7p^ 

ERIC^^ * Ogilvy# D ^8oVxf es s lons of an. Advertising Ma a , [New Yo^jk, 

1963).,"fe|::hapter 5> 



■.■\. 
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2.5 Suirrniary : - • ^ 

In Chapter Two we examined the impact of adv^ertising/ 
marketing communicacions on the informational filtering 
system and purchasing behavior of consumers. We discovered 
that this^topic is complicated, hence difficult to conceptualize 
and to""re¥ear^^^ While there is no generally accepted '**6ornplete" 
model to guide discussion and research," there are palrtial * 
models of the two basic processes which interact and conflict 
with one another : " . \^ 

/ (1) the consumer's purchase decision-making \ 

process (obtaining information, evaluating . inf ormationX , 
, forming. and changing attitudes , choosing among brands, 
and actual purchasing) , and 

(2) the advertiser ■ s decision-making process (whether 
to' advertise, what to say. How much to .spend, what_ 
media to use, and how to schediale advertising) . 
Therefore, we discussed a wide variety of issues and evidence 
u.sihg these two processes as organizing principles . 

We began by 'presenting a flow diagram (Figure 2 .1) which 
showed the conceptual relationships "among the ma j or concepts 
in each of these processes ^^nd the conceptual relatipnship 
between the two-processes . We then turned to an examination 
of how advert is ing/marketirigcommuni cations affect consuiners« 

The, process most consxamers seem to folloy? most of the 
time in maTcing x^^.'^ivchase' decisions is essentially a problem- 
sblving process « - The consumer has gpals , obtainis and 
; evaluates ; inf ormation, makes decisiofis , and acts . Howevery 
the differences- among consumers , products , and situations 'are ■ 
sufficiently great, that general conclusions as to what ' / 
h<Sppens cannot be stated with much- confidence . , 



Our discussion of the consumer buying process began 
with an examination of the ways in which consumers receive 
and proqess information — which we called the "information 
filtering process We discovered that consnmers actively 
seek information,: but that they selectively expose themselves 
to the various kinds of information available to them. \ 
Thus, for each consioirier # some information is never received. 
We also found that" consumers selectively perceive the infor- 
mation they do receive; that is, information is perceived 
differently by different consumers . Consumers also vary on 
the basis of what advertising/marketing comniu^ claims 
they wilj. accept, r^iAe^^ or use as the basis for action. 
^Each individual consumer filters information on the basis of 
his or lier existing attitudes and _beliefs. For example, 
information tliat is consistent with an individual" s beliefs 
is more likely . to get through these filters easily than 
information that conflicts with existing beliefs. 

\ Tlie ways in which attitudes and beliefs are formed v 
and changed and' their effects on infbirmation processing and; / 
purchase behavior ha^ been the subject of much research. , 
;I^r€ie components o% an; attitude have been identified: knbwledg 
feelixngs ^ and a c t xon t endenci es . We d is covered that a 1 1 it ud es 
may ^ary in degree of grenerality,; intensity/ and inter- / 
relatedness. Research on attitude formation ahd' change 
i-^dicates that advertising/marjvetin^ comiTiUnications may 
affect attitudes in several ways : (1) by providing new' ' 
inf oi:mation> <2) by reinforcing existing attitudes and (3) 
by trans f err ing g-enerai attitudes to specijEic situations ;' : 
MuQh x^esearcli. h^ iri which advertising' 

affects" attitudes bee 
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attitudes precec3e behavior — or even predict behavior. 
> While these beliefs have been questioned> research on attitudes 
has not yielded many conclusive generalizations as to the 
effects of . advert is ing/marlceting coinmunications . Much more '\ 
research is needed, particularly on the role of pre-existing ^ 
attitudes in the processing of . information by consumers . 

What information iis remembered and for how long depends 
in part on how many times an individual is exposed to an 
advertisement. I^xthaug^ re ent ion generally tends to increase^ 
. up to a certain point with repeated exposure, research^on 
■ this topic has uncovered several circumstances in which V 
retention is not affected in this straightforward manner 
Related to this issue, we alsio'' examined th^ lagged effects 
of advertising/marketing communications. We discovered tha'^. 
existing vvresearch suggests that sometimes there is a delay 
between when consumers are exposed to an advertisement and 
when they react by exhibiting behavior ; that is , it appears 
consumers' sometimes accTomulate information over time before 
making p;\r chase decisions. 

Next,, we ipo]*-ed at buying beha\^ clistinguishing 
amorig. three t]^es of d (1) total consiomptior^i, (2) 

primary demand for product; categories, end (3) selective 
demand for particular brands * ^ 

. Advertising/marketing communications clearly do have 
some effect o%;-tii^ total consumption ahd^t^ hqiture 

of demand for product categories ; however, the extent of 
that effect is .not clear from existing research .^^^^^ 
■observers - s^^ fco^^ ag-ree that other factors ---sucli as ma jor 
social, technical, and economic trends as well as pdpulatioh 



7 



£ P^C^i^^ 31 er i s tics may ha v e 



a more significant impact on total 
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consumption and prirnary demand* At the present time, V 
however, it has not been possible to isolate the influence 
of egich of these factors. 

lAdvert is ing/marketing communications also clearly have 
some ef feet _ on the nature of selective demand, but again, 
it-iias been impossible to reach any general conclusion as 
to th^e extent of that, effect • 

^ Brand choice behavior — how consumers select among 
competing .brands ----- has been a subject of much^ concern to 
marketers _in their competitive attempts to imps?ove their 
marketing positions* We icle.itified two types of brand 
choice .behavior (1) ini purchase (new product category,, 

new brands in an establis^hed category, or new customers) and 
. (2.) roTifcine purchase (purchase: of the same brand after an 
initial": trial period^. ' We found that consumers are more 
receptive to advertisingAnarketing communications when 
considering an initial jDurchase. than when in a" routine 
purchase situation. An examination of routine -purchase 
behavior involves the concepts of-ibrand loyalty and- brand 
switching which are influenced by ina^y factors bt 
advertising/marketing communications. 

■What information is/ 'obtained, evaluated, modified, j 
and i acted upon by consumers as in . large part ' based on what 
decisions v.a^^^ make regarding the amouni of money; ' 

-'-"'they spend,' what ^media^ they use, and what messages they 
design. ' Advertisers rhake such decisions according, to their 
expectatiohs. of consumer response; therefore, we next : 
examined how changes 7 along these dimensions of advertising/ 
market i^g cbmmunicat/ions affect consumers.. ; 
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We found no conclusive evidence as to how consumers 
react to increasing levels of expenditure on advertisingA 
marketing communications; that is, existing evidence is 
. weak on the iss.ue of economies of scale in advertising. 
Th^are is strong reason to believe^ however, that high 
expenditures on advertising will not necessarily l^ead 
to maximum impact on consumers. . 

Consumers respond to media in different ways based 
on such factors as the inherent characteristics of the . . v 

medium (>for example, its physical aspects) • Consumers 
..also re^ct differently on psychological dimensions such : 
ias involvement and annoycince. These types of responses 
affect the process of receiving and evaluating information* 
Most research on .the differential impact of media' has been - 
very specif ic to . products or brands — there is almost no 
clear-cut. evidence on the general impa ct . of media charact .eristics 
on ccmsumer decision-making. 

-r^inally, varying kinds of messages clearly a-ffedt- in - 
some way consiimer purchase decision'-making. : Again, most 
. research^on this tbpic has been very specific to products 7— ~ 

and brands, thus we were not7. able to draw' any general 
conclus-ions.. ' ^ ■■■ ■ ■ , ■ ^ \ ■ ' ■ '^^^ ' 

/it is not our conclusion that advert is ing/r marketing -'-^ 
^' c^^ not a^^fect consumer purchasing behaVior^^^^^^^ 

or that . advertising /marketing ' communications completely ^ - 
determine consumer purchasing behavior. Rather, it i^ clear 
that advertising/marketing communications have some impact on 
- cbRStimer behavior-, but to the -i^ektent of that : ^act varies 
with socio-economic conditions,^ c 

O chniques..:'' ^ ■-.^.j:-' ■ . 
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„ Chapter 3 

EFFECTS OF ADVERTISING/MARKETING • 
COmUNICA TI ON S C!::: :i I^ 

CONDITIONS AND BEHAVIOR; - ' • 

3.1 Introduction . 

in Chapter T.wo we discussed the efjEects of adv'ertising/ 
marketing coinmunications on the attitudes and behavior of 
cbnsximers • ' In this chapter*^' we shall , examine the relation- 
ship of advertising/marketing coinmunications t^ econo- 
mic perf ontiahce of industries ; that is^i to what extent and 
ih what ways do advertising/marketing' coira^^^ ^ 
: the nature arid results of industrial competition? We shall 
present concept's :ar^d research from the study of industrial 
organization -. a^ branch of economi eg - and draw upon, our dis- 
cussion of consumer behavior in Chapter Two to show that no 
general agreement has been reached on the ,^.xact nature, of the 
relationship of advertisingy^^marke^^^^ to in- 

dustry dompetitive conditions , behavior > and performance, , 

Relationsliips between advertising /marketing communications 
deper dy ultimately , on how such commun,i cations influence \conc\iraer 
behayiorC* l*n spite of thisy it is sometimes difficult to show ■ 
. the bonne ctior ..ween possible economic effects of adver- 
tising and the assumptions about consumer response that logica lly 
v : : ti Economists have generally: focused their ja£ten- ; 

: ■ - l^ab^r^ ; dimensions of industry s true ture and p 

\' p as reflected in aggregative measures of sales, ; 

V p advertis ing expendi tuires ^ etc . Their s tudiesVhave ; 

At5cld^ been tied explic t ly tp ;th ; to ' research evidence 

; oil Scfeiaal As' a - res ul t / the li ter^ 

r^aturi^ ;of economics" has evolved alifiost^comple 

ERjC ^ ^ 

* : / And , to s ome ten t , also on h ov/ c omp e t i to r s respond 'to 



independently from that dealing^w behavior. 

.. ' In our review of .researqli^ dealing with the economic 

•■ ~ ■' , ■ ■ ' . ' ■■■ ■ , - ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

effects of adyertlsing/marJcetihg communications, we shall 



point. out-- whenever possible --/the implicit connections 



betw^een these effects/and eonsumer behavior . But, in some 
instances, these connections can only be surmised because • 
the researchers dad not state any behavioral assumptions. 

r economic thieories. 



in; support 



3.1.1 Industrial OrganizatjLon; : An Overview - 

: The a^lysis of industry conditions / behavior _ and per- 

foritiahce is called "industrial organization. " ^^^^^\S^^^ 

1936 ' s i" the study of industrialv organizati<^n has centered 

arqund a three-part model: structure/: conduct^/ and -per- - 

form^nce. This modeL^ represented in Exhibit 3 .1^ has been 

verjjr. influential in the conceptualization and research of \ 

issufes in this field; therefor^e/ it is important to under-! 

nd the essential aspects of this model and where adver-^ 

tising/marketing g:ommuhications f it ' in the model. ' 

3 . 1 . 1 . 1 Description of the struc turerc'onduct-perf ormancd mbdel- 

■ T — — T— ^ ~ 

J.S.= Bain, an eminent authority in the field of ' industrial ^ 



organization/ defined raarket structure as follows : 

^ Market structure refers y£o the organi - 
' / zational characteristLcfs of * a market ~ — 
:i and for practical pu;?poses to th^osja^ 

char .acter^is tics whi^h 'determine ^he ^ ^ ~~r-^ ^ 
. ■ relations (a) of ^^llers - in the Inarke.t 

' to /each other, of buyers- in the '1. • 

market to eapi^^'pther , (c) of the 
sellers' to thfe\buyers , and (d) . of : 



X 



'seirers established in the market- 
to potent ia^^l . new 'f irms which might 
enter it. ;{ Ir 1968] 



. ^' L , _ ^ _ 

ER^C Bain ^ J. S . Industrial Organizatio 
h™»^ Wiiey..and^Sons , Inc.,*1968) p. 7 



tion Second Edition (New Yor} 
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EXHIBIT 3.1 



The Structure ■- Conduct - Performance Model 




MARKET STR UGTURE 



Concentration, of tiuyers and sellers 
Conditvibns of eA^;ry ' 

P rdduc t dif f e rentiatibn - - 



4. 



MARKET CQ]>^DUCT 



Pricing 

Product policy/\ 
Distribution 

Ma rke t ing c o m mVnic a ti o n s 




\ 



\ 



MARKET PERFORMANOE 



R e source allocation (profits ) 
■ Consumer satisfaction f ' 



erJc 
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, Thie major aspects of .market structure are. conce^^ 
conditi'On of entryy and product differentiation/ , Concentration , 
either of buyers or sellers, is a measure of the proportion of 

• V'' ■■■■ ' *■ ■ . ■ ' ■ ^' : ^- ■ ■' ' ' . . 

■ " t> ' " ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • " ■ . ■ . ' , • 

sales, assets,^ or capacity accounted for by the few largest 
buyers and sellers. Coridition of entry to the -market refers / 
to the ease or difUculty with which new firius may enter the - 
market Vv The term "barriers to entry" is often used to describe, 
the obstacles new firms^^^i^^^ thei 
market:. Product differentiatio n is the^degree to yhich buyers 
perceive diJEferences among the characteris ties of ccmpetihg ^ 
.products'/. .. -■■ ■ ■ Z ■ ^ . > 

Baiii defined market conduct as ^'the patterns of behavior * 

that enterprises follow in adapting or adjusting to the mar- 
kets in which they sell (or- buy) . " [2> 1968] Market conduct • 
includes the foilowihg variables : price / product , (;iistr£buti6n^ 
marketing commnriicationsr arid research and development. - 

Market performance .refers to the economic outcomes of in-* 
dustry behavior . The outcomes%of major interest are the extent 
to which resources are efficiently - i allocated^ >and . the extent to 



which consumer wants and needs '.are satisfied. 

i ln^ theory , all:' of these three ma jor! aspects of the; mod;"jl 
are related. Performance is said to depend on conduct ; which 
in turn depends on structure. In practice, Whether and to 



2. . Bain, J.S^^: Same Reference as; Footnote 1, p*' 9. 
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what extent this theoretical ^construct is descriptive of real- 
ity, continues, to .be the subject of a great deal of (controversy 
3 • 1 t !• 2 • Problems with the structure-conduct-performance model 

: Although the^ structure--conduct--perf orm^ very 
useful : for our appraisal 'of the effects of: advertising/mar- 
keting communications on the economic perf prmance Qf. industries 
there are several problems a,ssociated v/ith using the model • 
There are three types of problems ; First> there a.ve problems 
in \ putting into practice the concepts used in the model; for 
example / . "industry >" ."product dif f erentiatioh^" and "consumer 
satisfaction; " Second ^ the variable^ advertising/marketing 
communications, fits in each of ^the three categories : it is 
a . structure variable r a conduct variable , and a perf ormance 
variable. 'And third r measurement and interpretation of the ' 
relationships among variables is very dif f icult ^^^^^^ . W shall 
now excunine each of these problems in detail. > v _ 

The ' first major problem - operationali^iilg the^^^ 
has two': sub-parts : - first , instances where" therev^ 

■ ^' - ^ \ ' - [ 

native ways of apprqaching . a ^concept and the problem ij5 

which-- app5?oach tO: use ;and: second^ instances where the c6ncept'>:^^x 

- ' ■ - ^-^ * -> - ' ' \ . ■ • ' \ . ' 

as it has been^ used in ■ research^ does not reveal the unde'r-r 

lying ; aspec ts ' of the phenomenon \^appar ently examined • . * An ex^ 1 

ample "of the former • insta,nce is the ;c6ncept "industry" and \ 

an example of the latter Instance is the concept' "product 

differentiation*" ..More speci.fieally ^ , three main methods have 



been usedto classify firms into industries : (1) tae use 
of similar raw materials and/or productive proc^^^ (2) 
prpduction of goods that are close substitutes as perceived 
by users; and (3) self-reporting (firms who think they >are 
, in an industry) ■■- - N ■ \ 

. A decision as to which approach to use or as to the • 
comparability of 'approaches taken is further complicated ' 
by questions of geographical boundaries, diversification / 
of firms , vertical integration^; and^^ c 

This type of problem is also encountered in efforts to ^ 
make the^ concepts of concentration, condition of entry, 

. and profits operational. v v - 

■ . The second type of : opjerational problem - - inadisquate 
de-scription of the phenomenon - is more ' serious; as 
exemplified in the use bf^the concept "product. differ- 
entiation ."This concept embodies: complex processes of 
consumer information processing , attitude v formation and 

■ change, and brand choice behavior which weV disbussed ;in. - 
section . . While we will not go so far as to \^^^^ - 
; wi th i Julian; Simon who # arg^d that product dif f erentia- 
tion ; is ^^a completely mean - 
concept , we do ma ihta in that all too of ten irnportant/ V 
aspects of consumer beh avior process involved are^ r^ ' . 
adequately excamined^br described-by the use o^ me,asures. 
such .as the advertising-to-sales ratio, which has gehera;lly 
been used by economists , as a statistical measure' of .the / 
extent' of "product aifferentiation." [3,1970] /lAnot^er - / 

' ^ ■* ' ' . ■■■ '\ ' ^ , // ^ ■ ' ' ^'-^ 

coitcept with which similar problems arise is consumer; ' \ 

^ ^ ' " . • " / ;\ \ " : - / • 

- satisfaction: - ' / ' . 



\ 



3, Simon, J,. L. "'Product Diff erentation /A"^ Meaningless ' 
Term , and, an Impossible Concept" Appendix A in^ Issues in . ^ ' 
E Ec onomics, of Advertising ( U n i ve r s i ty of 1 1 1 i no i s Pre s s , 



i70) pp.. 289^299 



The^^ second major problem - the pos ition of advertising/ ; 
^ marketing communications in the model is not serious once 
it is understood. That is, the fact that adyertising/marketing \ 
..cominunicatibns fits in different parts of the model need not 
'be confusing:. As a structural variable/ advertising-to-sales 
- has beeri used as a measure of product differentiation^ as 
noted above. As a conduct variable^ advertisingr-to^"sales 
has' been used as a dimensirSiT^of '\non-price competit 
Finally r as a^perfoimance variable/ advertising-to-sales 
: has been used as a dimension of resource aHocation (that 

is> "excessive" spending on advertising is often viewed . . ./ 
.fas ec^nomicaily "wastefu advertisinglin . 

.these different roles reflects the difficulty of .coming to' 
Jgrips with its effects on the behavior and performance of 
. industries. ' . ^ = . ^ ^ 

. The thir.d ma jor problem - measurement^ and interpretation 

of relationships — is a consequence of both the f irst two prob- ^ 
lems' and of the capacity. of existing statistical techniques. ' • 

'in Chapter T^wo, we attempted to show that the relationship of 
adyertising/marketing communications . to consumer purchasing 
behavior is not at. 'all straightforward^ especially considering , 
the wide; range^^^ of advertising/mar- 

keting communications and in the ' nature f consumers . However , 
: these problems are only part of the difficulties involved once \/ , 
other' aspects .of cpmpetitive behavior are included in the research. 
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Bain concluded in 1968 -^hat: ..-^ - ^ . 

; ; .Actual patterns of r^-'-'- 
be 'fully ^ enough measured- .t us to; ' 

establish 

_ : J _tipn^ritrher^' b "market conduct : and :per- ; 

forTnance, or between structure and market ; 
:/ consuct.; ' -It. thus, becomes expedient to test 

directly for '"net . association of market / 
J structure to market performance/ leaving the 
. , :detailed character of the ^^impiied linkage^ 

Vb.f conduct substantially unascertained, j' 4; 1968] 

Further the: statisti method .typically employed" in. this kind 
:of research is regression which does nbt permit conclusions as 

to ciausality in any. relatf^ . ' - ^ ^ 

.These ■ prbblems point out the care with which research. and "; 

conclusions : regarding the effects of ;adyertisirig/market\ 

communications on industry conditions and behavior: should be 
-'handled-* ^' i^.-. ' ' - . . _ ; 

3 • 1 . 2 . ' . Ma r ke t Powe r\- ; . / . . ' , v ;^ 

■} A: cen tra 1- concept in ' the -a ppr a is a 1 of -the : econofnTb'^'^^ficfFs" 
; of adver^tisirig/marketing communications is entitled "market 
power • Economists rCarl :K^ 

market power, as. .follows: . \ ; : « .. ..; 

^ A;;f irm possesses market: power when it can behave ;^ . 
pejrsis'tently.'in a manner different from the be- 
■ havior :a / Qpmpetitive^^ ^m^^ " ' 

' a firm, facing otherwise similar cost, and- demand f 
conditions. r5,1969] ^^ 

A mjor charge against advertising is that it allows a. firm 
to ^ .obtairj and\ maintain market powex . .\Market power may 'be , ' 
.oexamiried .in.; t^ sources / it - us e'^ /^and it s^^^^^^ 

We shall, d the relationship of advertising/marketing ^ ^ - " 

communications to these three ^aspects of market ' power . 



4'.'" Bain, J. S., bame Reference as Footnote 1. 
5. Kaysen,.:C, and D.F. Turner Antitrust Poiicy^ an Bconomic 
■: and' Legal Analysis (Cambridge, Mass Harvard University Press,. 



3 . 1 . 3 . ; An Approach- to Advertising/Marketing Goimnunications 
■• and Market Power- ' ' ^ 

; Degpite all of these problems, we believe that the . indus-- 

trial organization structure-conduct-performance model combined 

■ with the concepts of consumer behavior discussed in Chapter ^ 

^ " . . ■ ' ■ .' , j 

Two;will provide* considerable insight into the- economic effects 

of advertising/marketing communications. We shall test this.be 

lief by examining the relationship of advertising/marketing 

communications tO; market power, and ^condmic performance v - 

. Exhibit 3.2 presents schematically the model we will. " 
analyze. This modelv represents our understanding of the^" 
major argxmients ttiat have been presented maintaining that 
advertising- expenditures are related "'to market power and ■ ^' 
economic performance . We emphasize "expenditures ". because^ 
i to our kndwledg e , the other dimens ions of advert is ing as 
discussed in section . have not been the subiect.of 
J^^search using the ^s model . 

Before ^launching into an examination of the elements* 
of this complex , argument we shall outline its overall ^ 
theme to provide some perspective for the remainder of 
Chapter Three. i?roponents of this position--that advert-, 
ising_ leads to market power which in/turn, leads 'to poorer 

market perf ormance--maintain tliat advertising. .has sub- - 

stantial impact on consiin^er behavior to the extent that_^the 
entire structure of an.-industry is changed. This af f ects ' * 
the conduct and thus the econoraic performance of the 
industry. This process is -said tp occur in the following.,. " 
way: , ' ' , 



EXHIBIT. 3.2 



\ 



: Model of •> the Argument V Adver 'tis ing Leads to Market Power . . , " 



■» I ADVERTISING I 

4^ 



iicentive; 

to 
ontinue 
vertising 



CONSUMER PURCHAS ING BEHAVIOR 



1 BARRIERS" TO ENTRyI 



MARKET 


POWER 1 







MARKETrCONDUCT- 



MARKET PERFORMANCE 



NjSxamples of Assiimed Role or 
■ Effects"; .of Advertising t 



Consiomer s perceive dif f er enLes 
Brand loyalty created 



Existing i advertisers have 
advantages ^' J 

Increas4:ng re turns f avor big 
adver t/isers 

Reduced competition ? enables V 
firms to exercise more 
discretion ^ 



Hi g her pr i ces - 
Less 

quality rand : 
improvement 



than would -be ■ 
true if market 
were "more^ 
competitive" ' 



.Higher prof i tsV 
~X'6wer' ,s atis f ac;^^^ 
of consumers / f * 



; ; r / V -advertising leads consumers to per^ differences;. 
■ :(real or i artif iciall . . 

-on the basis of these/perceived differences cbnsuiner 
■ ,^ form preferences for particular products and thus de-^ 
^ ve lop brand loyalty 

-the difficulty of overcoming the existing brand loyalty 
of consumers is a major barrier to entry for new firms 

v-meanwhile/ since bigger adver ! 
disproportionately successful in aff'ecting consumer 
purchasing behavior / th"e company wi-dh more money 
to spehd^ o ■ I 

cpmp.etitors " . " ' " . ' " 

: - the 1 ack o f : new competition p lu s th e fact that- some ^ 
' Companies get ' bigger driving ou the small companies^ 
.results- in market power \~ 

--market - power allows ^a fir^ 
^ inters jj^ 3- tis markefll conduct ;- the : 

- firm to charge higher^|: prices> (or not improve) 

pr oduc t qiiali ty , ; and p therwis e increas e^ prof i ts by 
providing less for the consumer's money > 

: rthe aggregate economic; per fo^ 

thus is less socially .desirable because resources ' 
^ are less satisf at^torily allocated (evidenced 

; excessive profits, for too few firms) ' arid because ' 

the industry is providing less satisfaction for 
\. consumers. r--~. ^ 

In the r^emainder of this chapter/ we shall ex ami rie'^Ta vail able 
evidence bearing on the accuracy 'of .this' view of advertising' 

effects on an industry* ^ . " 



3-2 The Eff ects of ^Advertising on Consumer Purchasing ;^ehavioi: . 

One " of the purposes of chapter Tv?o was to convey the ' 
: cpmplexity of the relation'ship of advertising/marketing 
communications • to\ consiimerj, purchasing behavior./ Conslequently, ' 
• empirical research involving this relationship is dif ■ficult - 
to ' implement and int erpret . Exhibit 2 . 1 summarizes the 
.concepts and: rela^jionships discussed in. Chapte'r Two . This ' ' 
exhibit is reproduced in this chapter td^^ reference 
to ■it-. This' exhibit relates to. Exhibit 3.2 ("Model d'f the- 
i\rg\pent'Adyertisirig Leads to Market; Power'") — it ,i's an ^ 
elaboration of the box "Consumer Purchasing Behavior ." 

. Ttie key consumer behavior concepts involved in a discussion - 
of : the "advertising 1^ argum.ent" are as 

follows : ^ . . ^ . 

-\ cumulative/carryover, effects 

; : ■ j ?:^sponse; to incre on advertising 

- brand loyalt.yA>rand switchi;^ ' ^ ^ ' " ^ 

The effects of advertising/marketing communications are . 

fK ' ■ ' ' ' ' • " . - ( a 

not .always immediate^, nor do - th^y necessarily cease when 
advertising/marketing:* communications efforts stop. Someti mes 
the. effects of one exposure to aaver'^ising/marketing 
communications carry over to the .^'next' expos^ure .' These exposures 



II 
)/ 



often build on one another resulting in. a cumulative "(orj ' Magged '")' 
effect on purchasing behavior that may persist for a while 
after a.<3vertising/marketing commuriications cease. Whether and' to 
■^''^^^^ -^^yp^^. '^'^^^^ effects occur, depend on the interaction of many 
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variables other than - ti^e^mount , of .advertising or its ratip 
to; sales. , [For f^urther di^ussion sees ection 2.2,5] I 

The nature of consumer rjesponse: to increasing 4.eVels o£ 



expend Xxtures 



on advert is ingXriiarke ting coinmunicat ibn's ha s 



not been.resolved. There is/no clear-cut evidence that 
.;" , advertising/marketing comrnuni cations generally yield economic 3 ■ -■'v^^:- 
of scale ; hdwetver , therej'is ho clear-cut evidence that this ' 
is not -the" ca[se. The response in any particular • situation. ,' 

: d^e^^ . .;- 

S^ectlqn 2-4'A..]'' ' , 'V;^'-'' ■'■-'■/ ' ". 

'■V^::ft^:; 3rand•^lbyalty /■^^^^^ 
; research, '^r^spmet '^-^ 
patterns. The : extent • of bir^rid IbyaltV (or conversely 'the / 
^y.^xteht-v of ■ brand switching) varies :';f r^iin^s ituat ibh ;tq;- s ituat ion; ' /--Vy 

, . switchers and the difficulty iWolyed in switching brand- ~ ' 

; . loyal, users, vary depending on many variables. fFor further" 

discussion, see Section 2.3.4.1 " 'v.'" 

. The implxcatxons /of the discussion of these ' and other ^^r" 
concepts in Chapter Two. will be explored in .the \ remainder ' 
of. this chapter. ^ - ^. . 



m:^- . 




3 . 3 - v Barr iers to Exitrv: . • 

: The next step in /the. argument that advertising/market 
. coinmun i captions " lead power invo lves the concept o f . 

"barrieics to entry one of the: effects bf expenditures on 
advertising/raarketing communicatidnsi, it is claimed "is to 
create an obstacle or 'Vbarrier'v which discourages the entry 
.of -new competitors into a market . : .The 



argued) that there are fewer competitor s , and less v'active / 
rivalry among them, than would be the case if the barrier - 
did not exist , Advertising may raise i h^arriers to entry for 
a potential 'icompeti tor- :i :ways : 



01) . The past advertising^ o firms may -have- 

v^iven- them such ^ head start ' (inV terms of consumer 
i ^awareness/ .brand . ^p - 
tha t po ten tia 1 competitor s. per ce ly amount q f 

time and expenditure required to a sufficient 

7- , inarket share as excessive . 



( 2 ) There \^may ^^Ki s^ 

advertising efficiency /-on advertising expenditures 
reach a certain scale >t 

would incur much higher costs than established firms 
lintil he reaches that scale. . ' ' 



The :"f irst condition^nvolves a jdf scussion of consumer response 
to" advertising — - how response viries with level ' of expendi- 
ture arid over t ime . ' The 

p^r-^xani t; : .cos t s var y with 



sion of advertising costs ~ how 



level of expenditure*.^ W (jJi^cuss eacB"^:--^^ 

cdhditions / in sections 3 . 3 . 1.. and 3 . 3-; 2 , respectively^ 



At the' outset , we^ should note that there may be many 



factors which inhibit the entry of -new competitor s. into .a 



.given market 'or .industry. For example , established "firms ' 
may have the following advantages: ^ . 



/ ,. ■ ■ ■■■■ \ 

: \ ■ ■■■■ ■■ ■ ■' . 'l. 
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- control ' of j.prdd 
:. - Gontrolo of ■ superior product design ; , 

: ownership 6r^^cbntractual control of distribution • 
V ..outlets '. ' ' \' '■ . - ' .- • . ' 

:.- greater ^credit availability r6]; j • ' 

: .Therefor e^.^^e'^^ not to enter an indjUstryJ may - 

be ba..sed on a number c^-f factors - other than , or I in'^.coTnbi'na- 
■■ .( •■ ■ :/■■' ■■ ■ ■ \ ■ ■ ■ . ■ . ■ : ■■ • ■• 
tion wi^hv their perceptions '9f the effects of . advertising/ , , 

marketiiig-- coTTimunications . Res.earch as to whether and to " .. 

. what ecKteht adver tis.ing/marke.tinigl^^.comm 

in ^n.;'.indus try constitute ba entry ofi^ new competition 

shouiia •reqbgniz^ the many factors which af fect the condition 

. of :entry.* ' i , ^ * ■ - , \. ^ ■ ■ • • . .-. 

.3 . 3 : .. Gonsumer Response' to Advert i s ing a s a: Bar r i e r to En try- 
. V ■ ^ our. discussion V^^^^ consumer -ri^spons J ^^^^t^ 

advertising inci^^ ok "cumulative^ 

_ef fects r r2> 2 ] : response t!t> : level of ^^^^^ (or ^ ^ 

ecohoinies .^f scale) T j ] ancS- brand choice behavior: \ 

^-^y- : the^ N^^^ 

farms accurmulate over tiiiTne, established -firms will be .able to " - 
spend-^ less. ;per. ., consumer - to mc^^ loya!lty than a, new f irm \ - 

jnusfc rspend? to induce switch j^^^ 

f^etois such as^pr ice, product design, distribution, etc'. -, . . 
are relatively- equal..'. . We concluded in Chapter - Two. that, 
j^y^tising, does sometimes have delayed as,,, well as . current 
effects, but that in .time there is decay fsection 2. 2.5.] 
if' advertisdng is : discontinued; Pur tlh'er, ".we concluded that 
cqnsuraer behavior in some product categories does reflect . 
brand, loyalty , and .inertia, but that the extent , of tlnat . • 



6./ . For. an' extensive. ..treatment, of; barriers to entry, see 
Ba in , . J .S , Barriers to New Gompetition . . ( Cambi: idge , Mass 
H^g|^^-'d University Press, ,1956) Chapter .1-6. 



Ibyaity . (or amount o effort reguired to induce switching) 
is. difficult: to "^^c^. Gonsequentlyv the,, effects on 

Y " "' ■ ' ■ ^ - ■ . : " , • -^^y ■'. •• 

consumer behayioi ^ as t and continued advertising 'by ^ 

.'.f. ■ ^ /' • • j'^ I . - ' ^ ■ . . . ' ■ •'. •• 

Established ^f irms ;/may^ ^ — . bulf : .n o t .'h e c e s s a r i 1 y - - ~ constx- . 

tute^;.a significant adyantage to established firms, thus, 



inhibiting the entry of new f irms . ' It seems faitly clear*/ 

for: example, that pr<>dupts such as Coca-Cola^ d 

from the - cumulative effects of past advertising as we^l-^-^-as^ 



from other factors, 



. V -Tly^ jLf considered 'bver a . - 

short time period. If the extra costs inbur^^ : - ' 

entering firm are treats discounted 
over a'c/lpnger^^^^ 

s pern to pbs sess : wi 1 1:: be les sened i?he ' iidver tiding dpis^tS|^ tkaifc 
could be - allocated: o ' costs ^^-^ -'^ '^^^ 

particular ly in situations: thev new: f irm -is^ adcuroulatinq 

experience in designing advertisements . • - \ 

3.3 •2. Advertising Costs as . a Barrier to^^Entry - .1^ 
■ The cost pf 

entry fojf a ^potential .competi^^ in tv/b related \way^^ r : > 

(1) The total -amount . required -mayv be in excess of 
:V what the firm can afford • yj \ - ' 

(2) 'The. efficiency of the firm ' s advertising may 
be low reiiative ' to that oie . estab^^ firm's . 

The :first instanlce is not unlike capital requirements for • 

P^^t and facilities : some. /firms .may/not be able to^ raise" 

en|pugh- mpney to compete in the industry. Economist ^ 

i.G. Telser commented oh. this type of- barrier: : 

. , ■. If a. successful adyertising. campaign does , \. 
require a large capital , tWen,! given the phe- 
r^pmenon oF credit rationing, -it "may be . impossible' 
: for^ ' the small - : v 

necessary to ;-advertise at^^^-^ : 

No ^one disputes that: , as. the amount bptrpwed ' ' ; * 
: -rises i rrela tive to the' ^ equity> the ^ , , 

. iehdef demands a higl^ier i rate ; Moreover/^ 



: ^foril^-^-giye-n Equity ther^ absolute litnit ' 

to the . amouh ' : - 

■ much :int<^rest t :ay of f er nto; pay. A IL does . /; 

. , nofe-fr r / that .^profitable adver- 

tising uj^i^^urfcunxties. are ^t^ ^ 

.. . Tb establish^advertising as na capital bd^^^ 
.tp entri^ one inHSt; 3hov7 that de^spite reason-^ 
•able profit expectations^ the required ; capital , 
equity or borrowed, is so^ lafg;e, as ; to be out of 
tHe 'reach . of -inost firms. .[7 ,,1964]: ' \ 

Having the .-."wherewithal", may be : particular ly crucial , if 

thei^e^sT-a'Tirhxe s hx^^^ 

adveirtising begins to --affect pur^ of if J^^--^:^ 

there is : a threshold level in t^ advertising, 
has any effect on gaining- d such as shelf-epace 

allotmentvf: These thresho^i^ 

of . a "combination of media (for ■ example, television and * • 

newsp/^pers) , more skilled copy design or more -^advertising 

message exposures'. Consequently/ the - potential entrant 

would be required to spend- m^ firms . 

The second instance/ involves two main factoirs* • (1) ' • ^ 

media buying and (2) response of consumers to level .of 

advertising expenditure. ^ / i • 

; ; :Adver.tising ef f i^ among adv^tisers ^ f or 

\two reasons : firs t/ /some advertisers .may receive lower rates 

(9r ydisGounts on time and ^spac^ through /larye-scale b 

ing; second, some advertisers may -be mare skillful in taking 

advantage of cost-saving ppporturiities . At one time, media ^ 

rate discounts, especially ' for , network television, wexe prev- 

\ ' r . ^ ^ ' — . ' ' , 1 

alent and greatly favored .the large-scale advertiser. How-. 

>ever, most of these discounts are "no longer .^available, although 

some advantages do accrue r to the larger-- scale ad v^^ 

7. Telser, ^i.C "Advertising and Competition", Journal of • 
Political Economy (December 1964); pp* 557-562'«\ 



\prin£jmej(ar^ The second situation saving^ thrtough astute' I 
buying - -.-- o^^ ; 
example;, a media bu er may "be able to save his c|)mpany con- ' 

siderable. amounts; by superior knowledge and/or more concerted 

■> ■■ ^ - - ■ . . ^ ^ ... - . 

effort., in locating "good buys. " Lar^ge-scale advertisers, es- 
pecially multi-bifahd advertisers, have found it worthwhile to 
specialize , the media buying 'function.. SmaTler advertiisers 
gene rally cann ot aff ord full-time media s p ecialists, although / 
even relatively modest 'budget^ can be handled: by specijalized • ■ 
media^buying prganizationsv^ as well^^^^^^^ as by conventional adver- 
tising agencies. " — 

/-V ; of greater efficiency for large-scale ^ 

buyers is essentially the same for the purchasing of alT' 
goods and services in. industry. Whether /.-and to what extent, 
the greater e ^ficiency realized by larger-scale advertisers 
are sufficient to deter" entry has not been the subject of - 
recent .research to- our knowledge ♦ 

J than proportionately 
with vincreasec] expenditures • on advertising/marketing com- 
munications (that is, if there„ are economies of scale)) 
and if the potential competitor is unable to spend 
as much as establi shed firms , the disadvantage ; he would ^ ^„ 
thus incur may deter entry. 'inCsection 2.4.1, . we dis- 
cussed the question whether increased expenditures on- 
advertising realize economies of scale. We concluded . • 
that advertising, is^ soixietimes increasingrly >^ 
effective, but that ^this only occurs .over limited ranges 
of . expenditures < That is,' at som^ point, diminishing ; 
returns always set in. The question of economies of scale 
is complicated by many factors including cumulative 
effects , multi-bra^d spill-over , time , message quality^ \ V 

and media characteristics .Cons equ v; 
ingly' difficult to determine empirically whether economies \ ' 



of scale vdd^^^e^ if so t:0 extent th^y raise ' ' 

barr iers .to <^ entr^ F^or v-example., K.A. Longman in his 

"dxscussibh -of -'".baxrie^^ ^ ' ■ '''r. ■ 

There are a^^ , number^ of ways for new competitors . ^ " 

to reduce "their capital investment or adver- \ 
tising expenditure .isrhen enter ing~"~a .market • The 
most -^common of these is to introduce a brand. . .. V ■ ■ 

' regionally rather than nationally* Another '''''x'''^- 

. 0 proven way is* simply to introduce..^^^j5.uper ior .. .. \ 

product that wiLl secure the loya'lty of those v / V . 

who try it.^ - .And it is \not unusual for. a new 

, brand to reduce its medjia costs merely, by ^ , . ' ^ 

\ us ih g exce 1 lent- ad ver ti^jjnLg^Jbhaj^^ . ' ^. -• 

point with only a few exposures . [,8 , 1971] ". '.;■/ 



3.3.3 * Summary of Advertising Barriisrs to Entry- r 

A. &ubject^ of concern to businessmen and govern- 
mental' agencies (for example, recall the . FTC versus Procter 

and Gamble - Clorox. merger^ case" in 1960), is whether * and -to^^^^^^!^^ .^^^^ 
v^hat extent the nature and effects of * advertising erect ;^ 
barriers to new competition ^ ^ This has been primarily a subject 

of speculation rather than empirical research. [9, 1960] It 
is clear that apparent barriers ;do ,not always , prove . 
impenetrable — for example, the .introduction, of .Lestoi^l * ; \. 
in the' 1950* s and Dial soap"^ in the I960-' s against 
•'giants" Procter' anci Gamble, Lever Brothers, and „ 
Colgate. While some research ha;s' been done, we are not" ^ ^ 
aware^, of .any that adequately handles, the entire question . J 
of . the reliitionship of adver tising to entry decis ioni^ w 
.in an industry, [lo'^ 1962] 

: 8 . Longman, K. A ^ Advertising (Harcourt , Bruce , Jovanavich," ; ; n 
c.Inc, 1971) p- 76 . " " 

9. Fot a brief t review- of the FTC. v. Procter and Gamble case 
see,,-' p & G being penalized for ad .power?" Advertising " 
Age; /(September 23, 1960):pp. 11-12 . ' 
10.. For an example of research' " on ^adverti-sing ad cost arid- 
market entry see, Telser, L.G. "Advertising and Cigarette's^"' . 
Journal of Political Economy , Vol. 70, No. 5, (October. 1962^)^^%^^^^^^ 

-.pp:.V4 71-499/ '--^ • ' ' " . 
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3*4 The\capacitv to Exercise Market Power ; 



As 

in which 



mentioned in section" .3. 1; 2, there are three wa^ 
to/ examine market power: . ^ \ ' / 



structure: what cc3^f igura tions of. \. 
ownership -and control in ah industry\ 
confer market power to some firms? ^ 

- conduct: what patterns of behavior 
\ .osuggest the existence and use of ^ 
/'market power? ' _J 



/-- performance: what results (either . . 
■ in terms of fiirm and^ industry pro- 
, f its or in terms of consumer isat- 
; dsf action) ^ suggest the existence, . 
and use of market power? 

In this/ section,, we shall examine the relationship of 
advertising/marketing communications to a measure of . ^ ^ 
structure as an indication, of market .power, -in section 
3.5 we shall examine advertising 's Relationship' to measures 
of performance as indicatior^s<of market power.- . 



3.4.1 The Concentration JMeasuye - f; ^ ^ 

^•Concentration" has been used as an indication of • the 
existence of (or the capacity . to exercise) market p6wer. ^ 
Concentration. _ as defined in sec tio'n 3. 1 . 1 . 1 , is a measure 
of the proportion of assets, sales, oV productive capacity 
.controlled by the few largest buyers or sellers, Concentra 
. tiqn has been' used as a structural indicator :o± market powe 
■ because , it can be easily^ However, there are- two 

.i major. ways to define concentra tiort: . \ • 

; ■.■ ; ■ ( 1 ) The percentage of s bI^s , assess , or. 

Capacity controlled py an/af^ : , . 

number of firms (f oiN^^a^^?^, the. . . / 

•• ^ '•47flrm•^concentration^ratib ■ ' ; . :'„■■,••■ 
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(2) The number of firms,, that control ' 
.V an arbitrary; percenta^^^^^^^ Df ^aiea, 
assets, or .capacity ;(,:f or example, 
the ! number, ^of-^^ f^ tha^t account 

"for 80 percent of sales) 



The approach taken and Tie e3C5ct way in which firms are 
classified vary in states ticajL studies.. ' Although there is 
high corxelation among t±L-ese aaeasures, any interpretation and 
comparisiDh of .research studies should involve consideration ';. 
~cre-rthe-way--i-n -whTch—cbncentrati^^^ 
may be used ^as a structure measure in a particular industry, 
in a sector of an. economy, pir in an economy- as, a Jwho.le. - In, 
our discussion "concentrafcion':' will reffer to concentration in 
an industry. . 



The Relationship of Intensity 


of Advertisina 


to 


Concentration - - . 









If, is often alleged:,, advertising expenditures lead ^ 

to. less, competition in an indixstry , ^ fthe-r>; may exist a positive 
relationsfeip between level of ?5rdvert±s±ng - expendi ture and mar- 
ket concentration. We emphasrzs the word, "may because the 
absence o± a positive relationnTiip does 'no±: prove advertising 
expenditures do not lead to . Increased market power. 



Nicho-las Kaldor " argued tlrat the .relationship between 
advertising aiad concentration lis cruci^ai to the market power 
argunnent: 

'"That advertixs.-i ng prc^r^es the cpncentra- 
tion of economy c poweo: ^cannot reesohably . ^ 

/. ' be doubted:..: indeed if it did not, the. 

; .. ..r whole di. scussic5^.n about i:he effects of . 

■ ' . , ■ advertising on the effxcciency tite / 

■■-^ . ..:-economic system ',;oulc3 be irrel^^^^antr, : 

since only by p.^Omqtlng cdr/^cehtra^lon - J.^ ' 

■■ can advertisinc, affect the workzAcT of ■ 

/ .the economic or itemization. " [il, 19492 \- / ■ "\ 



.E^^l.. -Kc kQor, N* ''The Eccnoimc Aspects of Advertising" . Review 
Ou. Economic . Studies , Vol. 18, No.l>; (I 949t-50,)^ .p..l5 ' 



Cohcentration may be increasec! by advertising if : ^ . ■ J 

• (1) entry decision s : advertising cr^aties '. 
. . < barriers to entry ^tHat keep .out new- < ' V - . 

/'■ : ■ compefcitors - . . ■ . 

(^) exi u. decisions: There are economies 
' of scale in expenditures on adver- 

/tising that result in the large- 
/ scale "advertisers driving put smaller- 
/ ^scale advertisers . [12 ] 

In tlie previous secti^on t3.3], we discussed the relation- 



ship of advertising to entry decisions.' While not explicitly . 
mentioned, tHe same considerations 'apply to the "stay in - get^ 
out•^^decisions of existing firms. For examp^lev Nicholas KalcSgi 
argue^d: 

' The reason for . this [increase in concen- 

tration], is that the shift, of. the demand 
/ curve resulting from; advertising cannot 

/ be assumed, to be strictly plropo'rtionate . 

to . the .amount spent on advertising the 
"pulling power of : the .larger, expenditure " 
must overshadow that of smaller o.nes with 
the, -consequence ' (a) that the " larger firms ^ . - 
are. bound to gain at the ^expfense^ of the ^ 
smaller ones; (b) if at the. start, , firms 
are more or less of equal size,, those that 
forge ahead are bound to increase their . 
lead, as the additional: sales enable them 
to increase their outlay still further. 
Hence, after advertising" has been gener- ^ ^ ' '' 

' . ally adopted, and the trade settles down 
again to' some "sort- of equilibrium, the ^ 
pattern of the industry will have .changed y 
sales will - have been, concentrated ..among a 
smaller number of • firms, and the size of 
"representative firm" will have - increased-, • ^ 



'tl3, 










12\; On an 


aggregate basis, the level of concentration -may be 



^increased by advertising when advertising affects the: level 
of. -primary demand for. an , industry relative, to other industr 
; ^R0c a 1;1 our d i s c u s s i o n o f :p r i ma r y d e m a nd in * s e c t i o n 2,2 • 

"1:3 . :Ka-ldor-, N. Same Reference as Footnote 11«. r 
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' ^ Several studies have attempted to. determine whether 

;arid:^.to w 



coricentration : 



Telser correlated the ratio of' adyer- 



tisiiig to sales in 42 broadly defined con- 
sumer goods industry groups with'' the weighted 
average concentration ratios for those groups. 
_ The results vwer^ 

by conventional tests. [14, 1964] 

(2) Rv^B^/ Eklund et al/ Telser' s study 

using more recent data. They found that "the 
results obtained using the new data tend; to - 
deny support to the advertising-concentration 'jj 
thesis." [15, 197P.3 



(3)' G.^ J/ Stigler examined the relationship^ between 
advertising as 'a ^percent of ;saJles and the aver- 



age size of firms in 194^^ He ' concluded : 

Preliminary analysis revealed that 
there is no significant relationship 
between firm' size and adveirJ^ising . 
' Q^ PQ^^^it^^QS-; ^ -^adv ertising e 
tures have ho general tendency to 
lead to larqe firms... £l6, 1958] 



14. Telser, L.';.^^ Same" Reference as' Footnote^ l^t 



lit \ 



^15,- Ekeluna/ /RVB.^/ .Jr., /and W.P. Gramm, "Advertising and 
? Concentration: Same New Evidence" Antitrust Bulletin 
V:\ (Summer, ,1970) , ...pp. 243-249^. . 



' 16.*: ,Sti'glerV of Scale" >, The Jo,urnal of 

' ''^ - L a w ■ a n d Economic s (October, 1958). / ^ 



ERIC 
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(4) John Vernon, in. a study of the pharmaceutical ^ 
• industry, concluded "There is no- evidence that 

high rpromotion leads to high concentration 
within thereapeutic markets • . If| anything, the 
inverse relation holds." [17,^1970] 

(5) H* M. Mann et al. investigated the advertising- 
concentration relationship for 14 industries 
They found a strong positive relation -between 
aver'age~"f irm advertisiijg . intensity and^ con- \ 
centration and concXuded .'^ enough of the 

•variance in concentration is explained by — 
advertising intensity to raise an issue foir 



public policy • [18, 1967]* ' /.:i^4'^%t^-^::\ . 

(6) Telser foiind that , when he increased the sample 
si~ze^ofTt:he-Mann--e±_al .^^data from 70 firms in / 
14 industries to 130 .firms in 26 industries, 
the correlation between advertising intensity 
and concentration became negative ^nd insig- 
nificant [19, 1.969] ■ . ■ . ' 



17^^ * "CoridentratibriV Promotion; ' ar^d 'ka'rWet Share 

Stability in the Pharmaceutical Industry" Marketing Science 
Institute Working ;Paper, -(September, 1970) / p/ 21, 

IB. Mann, H, M: /. J/ A/ Hennirig,^ J. W. xMeehan, Jr. 



The Journal- of Indus trial EconomiGs 











19. ;.Telser;; . L. G. 

' journal of Industrial Economics . (November, 1969). 
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The empirical findings of this .paper " ' - 
do not indicate whether an industry 
i * ^ that increases its adverti sing output . 

. ; will \,grow more or less concentrated. 
^■^ ' .1 - I have^ hot specified conditions that 

make substantial advertising an attrac- , 
tive behavior pattern for, firms in an 
industry. The findings do indicate 
-advertising: has a def ini^te - impact J 
upon the present differences in ±he \ 
size structure of firms in the in- ' ^ 
- dustries studied v The larger ::.the 

role of advertising industry-wide, 
al 1 -.other -^things equal, the greater i 
the inequality of .the size/idis tri- . 
^bution of firms. The largest firms V 
market share is greater, relative to^ 
the number of firms in the • industry . 
[20/ 1971] 

^ • • y - ^^ 

(8) In Britain, /P. K- Else regressed advertising/ 



sales ratios and concentration.^ His analysis 
sugges.ted ^that : roughly two-thirds of the dif- , " 

f erencesyiJi- the- adverti sing/ sales ra tios could 

be a reflection, of the^. differences in; the costs 
of inf^orming consumers [21 ^966]- /-.^^^^^^^^^^^ 

From this sampling of major research ' results , it is 
apparent that despite the volume of .work done, no clear-cut^ 
relationship, (or ; lack :of ;:^r^"at^ between intensity of ^ 

advertising' "ahd.vleyei o has been* demonstrated'. 

• Here are^^ c6nciusi'6ns~on t^ 

^ ' expendi'tures; to industry concentration: ' 

/"V:;/^^^,/ "Advertising and ^Market. Structure". Revisited/' 

;/ N of Irrdustrial Economics Vol 19, (April,. 1971) , p.' 193 

1':; ; .2 P>;<k. "The /Incidence . of Advertising: in' Manufactur- 

ing Industries "-Oxfor^^^ (March/ 1966) , ■ 



the - idea , that none . of these^ tes ts yet 
performed /is an adequate measure ' of 
^"^v- the effect of .advertising: on -^concen-^^^^^ 

tration; none of them, -is a satisfactory 
representation of the experiments that 
one. would like , to run to :measure the 
causal , influence . ' Nor does it seem ■ 
' ' : likely that, r,good tests will arise \. 
soon; because the variable ; we; want 
"to make independent-advertising-is ^ 
'\ importantly or cpmpletely determined 
' ' \, endogenously. [22. 1970]/ ; 

(2) F. M. Scherer: . ^ 

Considerable additionaJ. xesearch 
\ .must be done 'before we will have 
\^a complete . picture ;df how/ adver-^ ^^^^^^^^^^v 

tisin*^ affects concentratipH and ^ 
. vice, versa. ^^It— doesj^'OtT^eem. too 
^ — ;fa3rf etched . to conclude tentatively . 
that intensive advertising sets, 
into :mbtipn forces^::which tend to 
increase market cohcentratio 
though, many other fbrces/^ are — 
. simultaneously at work, , so that 
the net observed effect of * c^d- ^ 
vertising on concentration is , 
a weak one, ! surrounded by con- 
siderabie variance- It' rs. also 
not improbable that oligopoly 
is somewhat moire - cbndu 
an atomistic' industry structure 
tovintense advertising rivalry . 
^ Here, however, ' the evidence is 
"'' singularly weak. " [23, 1970] 



•22. Simon, J, , L..:/ Same Reference' as Footnote 3, PP* 230-231. 

23. Scherer, F. M.; Industrial Market Structure and Economic 

Q) Performance (New York-, N. Y. , "Rand McNally, 1970) 

ERiC Chapter 14. 



(3.)' • Joel Dean: 



.The- sinister effects of advertising in 
strengthening a -firm's monopoly power 
have been overemphasized. in many in- 
dustries the efforts of rivals to dif- 
' . f^^entlatG their products . h'ave ; tended 

."•.^r^^° other. Even though the 

i •" ^'^^ ^ " ^ f x'i-m'' s s e 1 lihgVac t i v i ty ' m ay • 
; 'i/V-#^:*'<32Sig3ied to ^nhance:(niarket imperfec- 
■ txo-n,. the overall effect^- rival selUng 
activity has been "to reduce,- to sorlie ex- 
tent-, elements of imperfedtion- by oyer-, 
coming those due to consumer- ignorance 
and inconvenience. [24V '1951] 



3. "5 Ma rk e.t "Conduct" ; . ' ' - 

The-assertio.n that "advertising ; liads to lessenidfeom--^^^^^^^^ 
petition"- may be' interpreted in te^ms of structure, (increased^ " 
market power) .or of marketing/ behavior, ^sucl^^ 

or failing to reduce them. "^R^ C, Bernhard pointed oAit eht^;kri^^ 
ery of meanings that have b^en attached to the "term "competition "i 
Neither unity nor consistency is apparent ■, 
in the various | meanings, which, lawyers ; 
economists, and businessmen-give to the 
term competition. Competition is a stan-" 
dard; by' which:, the law judges the, legality - 
. .— °^-II^^y business practices; competition 

is an abstraction. Whic]^ economistsX use to 

■ . '.pass judgement ...on economic institut'ipns ' ^ 

and policies; competition is a plague upon 
/firms Who feel that their share of the 
market is. insecure." Competition- is a pro- 
tection for consumers and a charter of 
freedom": for individuals and firms in their 
productive activities. -Competition is 'a 
law of nature., ' Competition rtLfs.;. a violation 
of moral and ethical principles , ...a. destruc- 
tive, .vicious, and unscrupulous* form of 
. ' economic aggression., it is.all these things 

' ' .. V.iri addition to being, the economist's techni- 

■ cal ^specif ication for perfection ' in economic 
• , . / "life.; and,' at other times, 'the economist' s • 
■■ \''-*-'^ ;v' description- of a reality that is far 

; v-^;. : perfect .,[25, 1967]- 



from 

0 



2 4. _ /Dean;:-. J. Managerial .Economics (Englewood Cliffs 
P« ->rent ice-Hall, 1951) pp. 354-55 
£i^Jernhard, 
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"Competition in Laws and Economics" Antitrust '^ 
12, ...(Winter.. 1967.K. -n. . 1 099. ■ . . 
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:As illustra^<%in Exhibit 3. 2, we . h^e used somewhat more 
spec^c:^rm.:, such as true ture " ' and "conduct to-convey 

; th^ various aspects of competition that may be related to 
advertising. m sections 3 . 3 and 3 . 4 we discussed the re- 
lationship of advertising to two :asp^cts of marlcet_stru^^ 
- barriers to entry and concentration. ; m this section, ' 
we shdll examine the relationship of , Advertising expenditures ' 
to aspects of market conduct,, that is, how. firms make .decisions 
within an industry- y- , . 

.- -"I ■-..^./V"' ,- ■ ■/ " ' ■ . . - ° ■ " ■ ■ 

The following dimensions of .market' conduct will be 
discussed: '. 

/ ■•; ■ ~ pricing 

- product?' innovation - 

- distribution 

We shall discuss whether and to what extent the level 
of advertising/marketihgcommunicatipns^ expenditures affects 
the pattern 'of market conduct in the. industry. Theoretically . 

if advertising led to market power in an indiastry, this fact 
Vould^be: reflec 

firins^^^^^ith markel: power 

prices, and to be less responsive in^c than 
firms, without such power . In p^ 

isolate the effects of advertising/marketing coitimunications 
practices on patterns of management behavior . /' / . 

Marketing decisions- such as . price, product design, and 
distribution involve the consideration of many inter-related 
factors. Prices are hot set on the basis o.f ' costs alone — 
factors, such -as competitive marketing behavior and the . 
response of consumers to .different cpmbinations of marketing 
i/afiables must ^ also, be weighed. Even so, some research' has ' 

.^^,^®PPte<3; on the relationship of advertising expenditures; 
to ■■• ca;tors of Conduct such as the followina. 



price levels (wholesale arid retail) 

- cost-price margins 

- research and development expenditures 

- extent of dis,trit)uticn 

Backman reported' several studies on the effects of 
advertising on cost-price-volume relationships, and stated 
that no clear conclusions have emerged. [26, '1967] .Results 
will vary according to industry characteristics. For example, 
Headen and McKie, after a study of the breakfast cereal industry 
concluded: "manufacturers do not engage in price rivalry because 
the consumer is not responsive to price as a major determinant 
of her purchase behavior. " [27; 1966] ^ 

Norman Collins "and Lee Preston examined the relation- 
ship' of price-cost margins to industry structure/ They / 
concluded "Concentration proves to be particularly signif- 
icant in explaining the margins of the four largest firms in 
consumer goods industries, in which such firms obtain higher 
margins than all other firms. " [28, 1965] V : ^ 

, ^he relationship of advertising expenditures to product 
innovation has. also been examined. F.M. Scherer; after an ^ 
extensive review of .research on this question of product 
innovation and market structure concluded: ■ 



.26. Backmanv J. ^ Advertising. I nd Competition (New York, New York, 
. University Press, 1967) ^ • 

27. Headen, R.S. and J.W. McKie The Structure, Conduct, and 
- .Performance of the-Break fast Gerealllndustr/yt 1954-1964 

(Cambridge, Mass., Arthur 'd. Little, Inc., /March, 1966) 
cited, in- National Commission on Food Marketing, Grocery 
. Manufacturing . Technical' Study No.. 6 (Washington, D.G.'y 
Government Printing Office, 1966), p.' 169. 

28. Collins, N.R. andL.E. Prestpn "Price-Cos t Margins . and 
Industry Structure" The Review of Economics and statistic. 

ERjC(August, 1969),. pp. 271-286 
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A little bit of monopoly pc er, in the form 
of structural concentration, is conducive to 
invention and innovation/; particularly when 
advances in the relevant knowledge base oc- 
cur slowly-. But very high conceritratibn 
. has a favorpble effect-only in' rare cases V 

. and more often it^ is apt to retard progfress V- 
by restricting the number of independent 
sources of initiative and by dampening * 
firms' incentive' to gain market position 

. .through acceler " ' 

meht.- Likewise, -it is vital that barriers . 
^to new entry be kept at modest levels/ and | 
that established industry membexs be ex- . 
posed continually to the threat of entry 
by technically audacious; new 
What is needed for rapid technical prog- 
. ress is a "Subtle blend of competition 
and monopoly, with more emphasis in 
general on .the former than the latter, 
and with the role of: monopolistic ele- 
ment s d i m i n i s h i n gw h^^^ 
cal opportunities exist- [29/ 1970] 

A problem with assessing the relationship of advertising 
e^cpenditures with product innovation ds, simply^ stated; 
which came first? increase advertising 

expenditures to inform consumers of new -products . - Thus, 
advert jgsing, rather than leading to a reduction in product 
innovation activity, may facilitate an increase ^ in such 
activity- BuEzeli and Nourse, in^a study of behavior in 
the food processing Indus try7'^"showe~d"^~tha"t^^^a^^ 

itures on brands v^S^ over the life-cycles of /those braiids — 
i^^igh, during the introductory stage and iow ;during the. dec 
stage. [30/' 1966] While they.' did' not, examine' the relationship 

2 • 'S cherer F -M-. ^ S aitie Reference as Foot not 23, Chapter 15 . 

.30. Buzzell, R.Dy arid R.E^M. Nourse, Product Innovation, The . 

O Earbduct Life Cycle, ' arid Competitive "Behavior in Selected 
EFUC g pod Processing Industries y 1947-1964 (Cambridge^ -Mass , , 
"™°"A3:thur/D. Little, inc. . 1966) 



betwe^fei:^ advert their results / 

do suggest, advertising expenditures may be a- consequence of j. 

innovaticinal activity . ^ 

■ - ■ ' ■' ' ■ ' ' ■ • ■ '■ • / 

Any examination of: the relationship of advertising to / 

innovation must isolate the influence of the following fac- I 

tors: (1) the competitive pressure to innovate, (2) the | 

capacity to innovate (large firms often but not always had r 
advantages ) aiid (3 ) the technolc^^ical opportunities for j 

innovation. No published research, to -our knowledge, has / 

successfully separated t^ these factors . / 

The issue of . the, general effects^^ | 
■v/holesaler and retailer acceptance has hbt^ been; extensively / 
researched to our knowledge / . However , stud supermarket 
buying behavior; such as that dope by D. G. Hileman and ' . / 
L. A. Rosenstein, have generally i'ndicated thatJ the amount f ^ 
of advertising contemplated by the manufacturer is of con- | 
siderable injportance to supermarket buying committees . [31] 1961 

In summary , - there *^i 
base any conclusions as to the- effects of advertising expendi- 
tures on market conduct . . : 



^ ■ /;■' 



.31. Hileman, D.G. and L.A. Rosenstein "-Deliberations of L Chain 
■ . Grocery buying ^Committee" Journal o± Marketing- . \fel./ 25, 
No. 3; (January, 1,961), pp.- 52-55' 
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3,6 Market Per far:?:^^nce ; - ' . 

As defined ii: ^ecticcn 3.1,1.1/ there are two basic 
dimensions of marKet perzftrrmance : ( I) the efficiency of 
resource allocat±i:nri (usually measured., levels) and 

(2) the degree caf: consumer satisfaction. We shall discuss 
the relationship of advert is; ing/marke ting communications to 
each of these diiiimensions of. market performance in sections- 
3,6.1 and; 3.6.2 respectively. 

3.6.1 Resource Allocation . 

Ideally^ tresources should bie allocat the most 

efficient way throughout an industry and an economy. -In 
theory, if this situation occurs, profits will be equal 
throughout the industry and the economy. This theory has 
been questioned on the 'basis that the; level of risk differs 
among industries ; however , the degree to which profits appea 
out of line /in an industry has been commonly used as an 
indicator of a problem of resource allocation. 

The relationship between advertising experiditurds and 
resource allocation has usually been examined in two ways,: 

• (1) by examining the relationship of concentration 
to profits\.and concentration to advertising A 
-expenditures; a ^relationship between: adver^ 
: expenditures and profits is inferired/ and. 

^ . •. . • " 

(2) by easmining the relationship of advertising 
exas^dfitures to prof its inferring tSie process 
.by iiiThiah ad-5;rertising leads to profitis. 
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The relationship between prof its and advertising . ; 

: ■ has been : examined using data of the individual firm; level at ' 
the industry level, we shall examine the concentratiori- 
profits link in s eetion 3 . 6 . 1 . 1° and the advertising-prof its 
link .in secti'p?"f3le^.l.2. - 

, th® ou^ problems with the profit measure • 

• should be: recognized. First / what number should- be' used : / 
industry aggregate profits or individual firm profits, return 
on assets or return oh equity? - The ampuht ; shown in accounting 
statemeiits ignores oppbr.tunity costs, risks, and (where they . 
exist) the 'accumulated favorable ,ef fee ts of previous advertising/ 
marketing communications . To the extent advertising expenditures 
> are improperly treated as expenses instead of investments (and 
hence affect taxes), true profit will be distorted. L. G. 
Telser described the problem as follows : ' , 

. The problem here is whether or not the 

•.measured profit rate is a biased estimate of 
the true profit rate. The measured rate is the . 
ordinary accounting measure of profit after - ■ 

• • taxes divided by stockholder ,equity. The latter ., 

is total assets less debt. The problem is that 
- stockholder equity ;understates tlie .true capital 

. of the firm and that -the measured |>rofit under- ■ 
states the true profit. 'Bothi are the effects of 
the' same cause; namely, the tendency to omit i " 
intangible capital, S.tockholder equity includes ' 
only- tangible capital' and the \ prof it 'is ' too low 
/because in effect it allows a 100 per • cent^. rate 
/of depreciation of intangible capital. The point 

. ,is well illustrated by advertising,. The 

effects of advertising last for a period of time 
...after the actual, outlays so that advertising , . ' 

_ builds up ,a form of capital '[ 32 ^ 1969], ' 



32. Telser, L. G, "Comment" The . American Economic Review , 
(May, -1969),> p. 122. \.: \ ; 
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/ , L.w. Weiss attempted, to calculate the- over-or under- 

Statement pf prof It and rate of return involved An: the 

"expensing" of advertising . He found that his results varied 

largely on the basis ■ of the rata of depreciation used* 

"The difference between true and accounting profits is greater, 

the greater the investment in advertising, the greater the 

rate of growth iii ads, and the lower their/ depreciation 

rate." ^^33, 1969] 

Second ^, .it is exceedingly difficult to use a measure 

of profit without allowing for the effectivenes s of the 

investment in terms of other dimensions of market „ performance 

such as product quality improvement and technological innovation 
(both referred to as "progressiveness") . Kaysen and Turner 

commented on this problem "as follows: 



• ..a standard-of profit per:fprmance should depend 
not only on the result of efficiency, which by 
itself required- that' the long-^run cprofit in excess 
of the supply price. of capital and entrepre- 
neurship t>e zero, but also ' on the -re 
progressiveness , which conceivably might cair for 
higher prof its in any industry deemed capable of ■ ' 
innovating;. , In practice, though, pur knowledge 
does not permit us to discuss what the. profit 
standard shpul<^ in> fact be , if progress ivenessi. as 
jivell as efficiency 'are taken^^^^^^^^^^i 

we lack the basis in- either theory or experience 
for; making ;;>any generalized s 
standa;rds_^\*iich reflect; '^^^ 

to all the- desirable results we. seek to achieve 



X :19 59] 



33.'vWeiss, L. .W. "Advertising, Profits, and Corporate Taxes' 
, The Review of Economics and Statistics ^ ^November, 1969)/ / 
^ ■ pp.- 421-45i3tr"^" /. . 

- " 34/. Kaysen, Carl and D^ F.. Turner, Sama Reference as f; 
^p^(^ootnote 5, p. 62. 
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■:r - 3;.6.1,1> Rela-tipns"hdp of cohceritration to profit:s : . \ 

Julian Simon provided biie rationale for examining the ' 
. relationship of concentration to prof its when attempting " " 
• to examine t:he impact o in market 

performance : 

an concentration, then if may be useful t6 study' - ^ 

, further - the importance of the- phenomenon of concen- " " 
. tration.: If concentration itself were found to b^^^^^ 
relatively unimportant-, or, If it were found to be 
-declining, then, one would not worry about advertising's 
effect oh concentration.", [-^^ v 1970] : 

Howevei?r''if no relationship was f ound.between concentration 
. and profits, this finding would not necessarily mean' that 
adyevtising expenditures have no effect on market performance.' 

Several major empirical studies have been done on the / 
concentration - profit relationship: . 

(1) J. S.-Bain related eight-firm . concentration ratios 
with profit rates on equity in 42 industries. He did not ' 
find, a very good linear relationship between concentration 
and profit rates although he ' discovered "industries with an " 
eight-firm, 'concentration ratio above 70 percent tended to ' . " 
have relatively high average ' prof it rates. [35 , 19513- 
f|l J-.Stigler approached the question slightly 
differently. He examined return on assets for concentrated 
. (ratio above 60 percent) and unconcentrated (ratio below 60 " - 
percent) industries. His conclusion was that the results 
were somewhat ambiguous ^^but that the hypothesis of a positive 
relation was not generally confirmed. [37 , 1963] 

35,. Simon, j. l. , Same Reference as Footnote 3^ pTisi. ' ' 

36 • ;Bain>:: J.S., "The Relation of Profit r=,+-oo +- -r^ 
.. -Conc.e.ht:ration" Quarterly Journ^ ,° Industrial 

- pp. -^93-324. ^ - ^^^^^^^Y Jo urna] of Knnnnmio^- (August, 1951)', 

E^jC-; Stigler, G.J., Capital an d p^-f-o^ of Re^t-nr-n n r,' ^ 
""Princeton,- 1963). j^ai^es or. Return in Manuf arf-nr-i 



{3y ,M« /Hall* and L. w Weiss ;took yet anot^ approach. 
Using both:\profit measures ;( on equity and return on 

-Assets)', they; looked at the relationship of - cpncehtration 
to profits for individual firms rather than for; industries. 
Th^ir regressioris tended to confirm a weak but "statistically 
significant, positive association between concentration and 
profits. [38 r 1967.]' . - . ^ - ' 

■ Thus; the strength .and character : of: the relationship of 
concentration to profits; remain open to question. 



3.6.1.2 Relationship -of advertising expenditures to profits - 

Some studies, have, attempted to examine the relationship 
of the level of advertising expenditures - usually measured 
in terms-of the advertising-to-sales rat^^ profit levels. 

The major studies, on this dimension are the following: / v 

(1) W^p S.: Gomanor .and^T. A. -Wilson used data for 41 
consumer goods industries in an examination of the relationship 
between : structural measures and performance measure They 
concluded: ^ . . „ 

:Th^^. primary 
has a statistically significant and. 
quantitatively important .impact upon 

profit 'rates which' provide a measure of . , . 
- market performance as" well as indicate the • 
' ' .existence of market power. The result is 

\ robust^ and the estimated multivariate' 

equations, account for half .of the inter- r 

ir rJ .oT:rv variance of profit rates ^ ^ [35 ,1967] 

: ' (2) R. A. Killer used data on 106 consumer and producer 

.goods manufacturing industries, but unlike Comanor and Wilson, 

■the data were observations on individual firms. Miller found 

that the advertising/sales ratio was positively related with 

profit rates [40 ,1969] 



38. ' Hall/ J.^.and L.W. Weiss, "Firm Size and Profitability" Review 
of ^Economics and.'Statis tics (August, 1967), .pp. 319-331.' 

39. Cpmahor^' Wi'S'.rand T. Wilson "Advertising, Market Structure, 
and Perfofihance'S " Review of Economics and Statistics , (November, - 

1967 ), ; pr. 423 . ^ - , . 

40... "Miller, R. A ^"Market Structure and Industrial Performance: 
RC-^-dn of Profit Rates to Concentration, Advertising Intensity, 
'^^RJC^^^'^^^i'" Journal of Industrial Econom ics, (April, 1969) ■ 
PIMW4-118. ' 
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(3L^ The: Federal Trade Commission used "data on 97 large 

food manurj^cturing, firms in an attempt to explain differences 

' ' . ■//■:■■■:"■ V-"'" . '-""'[-.i ^., .•\ ■ ■7(:-.' : '-/.-'r. r 

li3 the structures of the markets i/h which the firms operated. 

Firms' variablbs were computed by//weighting the industry 



.variables by the firms'; relative //^c^rticipation in these 



industries The FTG concluded : Jj' ^. . . 

^ ''/ ^ ' . 

, Our analysis clearly, siabstantiates the : . 

theory that market structure has ^ a 
: significant- influence on market* per- 
formance. Each of -^he major variabl 
/of market structurey.. exhibits a signi- 
/: ^ficant positive relationshiprto the 

-profitability of food manu fact uring 
f iritis . . .Producl^: differentiation 
. plays a particularly significant . ' . ; 

: / xrole i^^ ^ 
., performance of food manufacturing 

, - firms by its ^nf/luence on the relative 

position of the^; firm in its various 
markets as well as by its impact on 
' entry into these markets ; ^41# 19^9] 

■ - " '^^^^^ - • 

' (4) John Vernon aind Robert data on 

57 large consumer non--durable manufacturing firms . Their 

study also f ocusseid on the f-irm ,as the unit of observation 

rather than the- industry v Vernon and Noiirs e concluded : 

. ,/We found a highly significant positive 

^ / 'association between profit rates., and 

. ' advertising to sales ratios. This ^ ' r 

• finding is the more significant because 
it was based on advertising data \ ^ - 

collected from trade sources at the 
firm and brand level, as contrasted* 
with the other studies that have 
relied upon Internal Revenue Service 
3-digit industry level data. Despite 
our efforts to discover, whether the 
^> association should be interpreted as 
advertising barriers causing high 
profits/ or, ^alternatively, as high 



' .41;. ; Federal Trade Commission^ Economic Report on the Inf luence 
-of Market r on the Prof it Performance of Food Manu- 

facturing Companies;^ (September, 1969), p. 6. 
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'■■■■y^ "3.-39 
aidvertising being a symptom o£ high / ^ - . 
profits/ we must admit failure on this 
^ score> .^ we- should also emphasize a 
third possibility suggested by^ 
high correlation .between advertising , 
and market growth rates; namely, that 
both high prof its aridiiiigha^ 
are -a result of high market growth 
• rates .(or, ultimately, high rates"" of 
new product , innovation) . [42 , 1971] 

■ ■ / . . . . ■ 

.On the basis of these studies , it appears there - isy a 
'relationship between- advertising expenditures and profit irates • 
However, how should this general relationship be interpreted? 
Do these results support the "advertising leads to market _ 
power argument " diagramed in. Exhibit 3.2? The positive 
; association^ of advertising expenditures with prof it rates 
may generate speculation on the market power argument , but 
does not of fer conclusive empirical^ support .^ 
3,6>2 Consume r Sati sfaction— > , : 

; ^whether and to what extent advert is ing/marketing^ * ^ 
communications affect the level of "consumer satisfaction" 
is ran issue : that , to oiir knowledge, has not been tackled " >, 

empirically.. This is not surprising because the term is 
multidimensional -^- product per formanceT^^ servii;^©^--- 
price, etc. — and value-laden . Some of these factors, such 
-as price,, have been examined individually. For example, 
L. G.. Telser concluded "available ' data seem' to show that 
advertised goods are generally more expensive than non-advert is e(3 
goods " r '{43 , 1964]v H Backman, after reviewing the 

evidence on the relationship of advertising expenditures to 
prices, concluded there was evidence to support or to' deny ■ 
a positive- relationship . [44; 1967] 



:42. Vernon, J .M. and -R .E .M. Nourse, ^'-The Effect: of M 
Structure on Prof it Rates of Advert is ing Int ens ive Firms " ' 
(Unpublished paper) Marketing Science Institute, 1971 . 
43. Telser, L .G . , Same Reference as Footnote 7. & 
44 ir^Y^: Backman, J.-,: Same Reference as Footnote 26. - 



•Even if a conclusive relationship of advertising to " ' > 
" price were demonstrated, the question remains as to whether 
. the over-all level of consumer satisfaction has decreased. 

addri : val^ae to thejproduct . This theory, it is claimed , takes 
into account _the psychological dimensions that advertising 
may. convey — such as imbuing a product with "style" or ^ *■ 
■ -"^5^^?^:" ^^:;P^°?°"®^^t pf this frequently • 
'' theory, stated lie, 'believes -it expla^ >,hy^ some^^dv/ertis^xhg 

■ campaigns are more ;^s " I - 
advertisable, and why identical products are , perceived ^ 

-. -successful advertising adds a new 
: • .'/■,: :' value to the product. Only this - '.y '/C"" ' 'S- •■ 

' : > ' ' hypothesis can account for all of the • ■ ° 

/ \ observed facts. Other theories — . ^ ;:: ■■■'•>: 

^^"5^^3.t^S;3-w^hts.";;.-^^ - „ ■;;.'.. , 

■ unexplained . . .except in extreme cases . . „ "'V'. .V- 

in relation to those values which the , 

■■: \, ,';,>: ■ procSuct a Iready Vhad-.-;^'.,; [^5 . 1.95& \ ^J' \ ' ' ' ' : . 

;Par^ntKet|cally^^^ 

add values to a product and whether, if this is true, is 
rsocially acceptable, are different issxaes. The latter ■ 
type of question will be examined in Chapter Four* 

; We found no major empirical . objective evidence on the ; ' ■ 
■relationship of " advertising expenditures to consiimer satisfaction. 

opinion research has been conducted on. these questions. 
For example, Greyser and Bauer in a review of opinion surveys 
of consumer attitudes toward advertising, conclxided that: 

First, in. studies in; each: of ' the four . ^ ' ■ . ■■ 

decades under scrutiny: here, a majority . 
^; : of the public believed that advertising - • • 

; costs result in increased consumer . 
■ ; prices, although there are exceptions, 

. . • This is apparently a particularly . .. 

v.;., sensitive area for advertising; in 
studies where the^-public gives its • 



v:^^^^^"^'' ^l^y^^'^- Advertising Good jpor? " Har£ersMaqa2ine 
^^:ERIC^^!^^•^y' 1958), pp. 25-31.,, _ . ■ 
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views on ;a^^^^^^ issues related 

\tb yadyert^ tend to Jbe nipre 

* anti-advfertising on: this issue than • " ; 

■;• ••-oil"" others 

Second ^ the proportion of consumers 
hold ixi^g this increased \ 

somewhat in recent .years> although 
it is still below the level of the : 
1930's. [46, 1966] 

Greyser and Reece sumirtarized the results of two surveys — 
10 years: apart — of businessmen's attitudes toward the 
economic effects of advertising with_the following table: " 



Advertising and certain economic issues ' 



[47, 1971] 



Percentage of 1971 
respondents who say:; 



Ptrccntagc of 1961. 





Alternatives ~ 


A^reeX 


Can't say 


Disagree 


9 :. j^' ' 

; 1* Agree 


Can't say 


Disagree 


^elppment of markets 
new products : 


Speeds it 


94% 


\ ^% 


4%"'' ' 


t 95% 


y 3% " 


%% 


ct on products : 
thcpublic ; i 


Better ones . 


' 55. 


9 






■ 7;c>'^"' 




ct on standard - 
ving ' " ■ - , ^ r ' 


Raises it 


67 


12 ' 


21 ■ • 


S3 


' ^ 8- / ■ 


. 7 ^ 


cron prices 

: \ • . 


Lower prices 


35 




; ^ 49 


54 


'^3 ^ . 


33--^ 



In donclusion, much more research - is needed befor's' any 



\ 



relationships between advertising expenditures and consumer 
satisfaction can be asserted with confidence. / 



46. Greyser, S.A. and R.A. Bauer "Americans and Advertising: 
Thirty. Years of Public Opinion" The Public Opinion Quarterly 
S?ol;;;. 30, (Spring, 1966), p. ,75. . . ■ . 

47 ■.- -Greyser,' S.A. and .B.B. Reece "Businessmen Look Hard At 
Advertising*; Harvard Business Review , (M^-June, 1971), p. 26- 
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3 .7 S uimnary ,; ■. .\ n^. ■ . 

In our discussion of the economic ^effects of advertising/ 
marke-^ing communications in Chapter Three, we f ocussed on 
the allegation that advertising. expenditures, through the 
cl^eation and maintenance of market. power, lead to less satis-; 
factory economic performance • Ourvdiscuss\ion of the. issues 
and evidence involved in^ this argument was \bas^d^^^^^,^l on 

V the structure-conduct-performance- model 'of -^industrial or-^ ^ V - 
ganization economics • We found contained in this -model . ; : 
several implicit assimptions about the impalct of advertising/ 

* marketing -communications on the consumer ; Consequently, ' 

■. ' ' •••• , .- ■ ■ ^ .,.'„■-,■■■■■-.■■ ■ ■ . . - ■ - .■' 

much of the discussion in Chapter Two provides useful back- 
ground for examination of the economic issues , ^ ; 

The structure-conduct-perfbrmance model is based on the 
following posited relationship t^-^^^ way in which an industry: ? 
is organized (structure) influences the pattern of behavior 
of its member s ( conduct) which in turn influences the aggregate 
results of that dndiis try's operations (performance) • Thus, 
economic performance — measured' in terms of , the efficiency ^ 
of resource" allocation atid the degree of consumer satisfaction 
may, in theory, be afjfected by changes in market structure, 
in market conduct, or both. Therefore, we/ examined whetfheK,^,^^^^^ 
and to what extent, advertising expenditures affect market"^ > ^ ^ 

structure and market conduct. However, in addition,, we ^^look^d 

^ ^ •:. 

at tfie three links in the model — the structure-conduct -link/. £ 
the -conduct-fperf ormance link, and the striictiire-- performance A^^te 
link > •r?^^^^^^^^^ tp discern what conclusions would be justified 

as to the' iiapact of advertising on performance if we'^-f bund /--' 



;a relationship between advertising and structure or advertising " 
' and- ■.■conduct-, ' . \ 

. ^'l^ powei: ~ b^^ position to act with cons4.der- 

ably more ' diseretion in suc^ product ■ ' ' 

innovation than a "competitiveV market place would allow , ^ 

was central to our appraisal of the economic effects of 
advertising/marketings communication * 
the ways in which advertising expend.itures may lead to market 
power by examining the following issues: . . ^ 

(1) What effects do .advertisi^ on the 

brand prefe^rerice and purchasing behavior of consumers? Can 
brand ^loyalty. ^ Do advertising . • . . 

expend itures^b^^ incfeas ingly marginally effective? 

. (2). T o ..what extent: c3o the advertising activ it ies . (pa st> • - 

present, and anticipa an industry i 

^f feet the c^dj^i^n-^'^t^ Do es-- .y'': 

tabiirsTied^ up such . favorable consumer patronage - ■ 

through advertising that potential entrants perceive it cost ;, 
prphibitive fc^ the industry? D^^ advertisers r 

realize such efficiencies {through;. cost-sayings and" p 
higher consumer response) in advertising that the big advertisefs 
get bigger and eventually drive out smaller firms? 

> ; (3) Do vadvertisihg expenditures , by keeping out new 
; competitors ( barriers to entry) and by driving out existing 
small compet it or s , lead to increased industry concentration? ; 

Our analysis of the first of these issues . — : consumer , 
re;sponse to advertising— was, essentially a recapitulation 
of Chapter . Two with emphasis on the implications of three ■ . 

phenomena : cumulative effects /.economies of scale in advertising, ■ 
and brand loyalty* In Chapter Two we concluded that cijinulative . 
effects and; brand loyalty can and sometimes do result from ; 



advertising: campaigns although other inf luencihg factors 
m This means established fiMs may^^^b 

V -able £6 €ake:;adyantage of the 

entrants • Whether, and- to what extents economies of scale, 
. or increasingly ^ m may; exist 

has not been resolved by empirica research • If , in -Some > 

. circxaro.stances / economies of scale exist/ large-^scale advertisers 

'\may bevable for this /reason to; get bigger and thus drive out 
(br keep but) smaller-scale advertiser . .. 

, On the second issue — condition of entry --we discovered 
. more speculation than fact as to^' advertising ' s rble* Advertising 
is one bf many possible barriers to entry thus making/it . 
difficult to relate conclusively entry decisions with the; level 
' of /advert^^^^ indus try • ^ it has been claimed 

that advertising may create barriers to entry; through capital- 
requirements (amount ^required Jto finance a worthwile campaign) , 
brand loyalty /(giving^^^.^ start) , and /cost 

ef f iciehcies (^or exai^^ through media buying specialists arid ; 
multi-brand spillover).* , Whether, to what extent, and urxdeij- 
' what conditibns^ advartising expenditures G anc3 maintain 

barriers to entry has not yet ; been empirically determined *.- , 
" : The I third issue^ — • th4 relatiorislrip of advertising ex- 

penditures with the level of concentration in an industry' — 
has been a stibj.ect of speculatioA and researcji; because it is - i 
I generally^ =that a concentrated . industry • (b¥caus e its , " 

members possess market power)" achieves a less, satisfactory 
. >le of economiG performance than an unconcentr at ed\ industry. 
Thus, concentration has been used as ^the^chie^^ of- * 
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the/ possession of m^ power ; Empirical attempts td^ relate 
ad vert isang expenditure to cbricentration levels have feeen 



inconcius ive . . No clear relationship or lack of relationship 
has been .aemonstrated despite a great voltmie . of research. : 



^ . consequently^ the role of adyertising_ejipenditures ; in • ; 
the ^3^st' step;_in the Pleads to less economic' ^ 

performance" argument --v that is that advert is ihg changes; 
the: structTire of an, industry ---^^^ ' 
Despite a Considerable amount of research effort , the 'impact ' 
of advertising on the structure of an industry is still an 

: open question requiring much more investigation. 

. Our discussion of the relationship of advertising ex- 
penditures to dimerisiohs of market conduct included the 

■,,.followingi.-issues:: .f'^'"" . - i 

prices?; '' , ;-,;.;'V;:';.':',\, 

■ ' ; ^2); 'd6: advertising expehdit^^^ ^ ^ 
■■^innovation?;'',; - .'^r-- '.^^'y^ -7; 'l-:-. ;V 

y ^3)vDo : advertising^ . 

-distribiation?--.--'y ^y^;'./-;- ■v■•:^"■■^;■-.v■■: -^yj/'' ' ; : \ 

v. We found very little published research on these is 
We attributed ; the lack of -g^ the difficulty i 

^fi^^^^^^-?-"^ marketing management decision-making* 

^^^^^^ • consequently/' even if ' :a pos it ive relationship was 
demoiistrated; be^^ 

^there:are no cleair-^Qut^^ 

find iJig. which is the cause and which the effect? We discovered 
that iesear^^^^^ ; ;^ 

;^?-s^^^t ion suggeS t th expenditures are la ted 

in sorae way; £0 marKet conduct- \rar however ^ a gr4at deal 

more .inviestigat idri is^r equired. before anything more definitive 

■ may, "be ,said,. .,■ ,>-:; -;■: ■■.,, 



Our discus sionj of advertising/ and rnarket. performance 
included the following issues : / . f . 

(1) Are ad vertis ing . expenditures po.s itively reiLated to 
profit levels?/ . / , ' . . I ' ' ' 

■(2) Are advertising e;^ negatively -re'lated. to 

the ylevel consumer satisfaction provided by an industry? 



The first issue --r- the relationship of advertising ex- 



pend it'lires with- industry' profits --- is --a question" ! of the ■ 
efficiency of respiirce allocation.' If profits arb not equally 
distributed among industries/ in theory/ resG\irceL are. not 
allocated efficiently. Our review of several ma jjor research 
studies revealed, that these appears to be a pbsit'ive relation- • 
ship between ad vert is ing expend itures and prof it 'rates . Un- ' 
fortimat'ely, on the basis, of . existing research/ there is ho 
way to deteintiine whether this relationship is ..causal or ■ 
spurious. For example; one approach, to this proislem would 
be to examine .the relationships of "advertising- to doncehtratibn 
and of "^concentratxon to prof its as an attempt to'^u^ 
nature, of the relationship of advertising with profits . 
However,i attempts to relate advertising to cohcsn-tration and . 
concentration- to profits have been inconclusive* 

.^We found no general empirical" research on the relationship 
of advertfising . expesrid itures to consumer, s atls f acrt ion ^ We - 
attribu^'p'd this situation to the mul.ti-dimensionaiity and. 
value-laden nature. pf the. term consumer ' satisfaction. 
■ . A limited amount of research' has been: done^ on some of the 
elements; of consumer satisfaction- such as price leve^^^ • 
relationships have .been suggested-by statistical and \op.inioh 
research; however /t^ere seems to be no way of ; evaiuating the 
significance of 3:hese results in tei^is of overall consumer ' 
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satisfaction* We did not e\7^en firjid general agreement on a 
concept of consumer satisfaction.- Work in this, area seems ^ 
to be just beginning • / 

: We I also dis cuss ed* some . the ma j or. limitations of the 
structure-Gonduct-pei;;f ormance model j namely/ definitional, 
measurement , and interpretation problems . * These problems , 
.combined with conflicting .research results cause us to say 
whether/ and to ^yhat extent advertising expenditures are 
related to market performance have not been conclusively de- 
termined. .We conclude by sayincr : very" little, if anything 
ran be said witlK confidence as to th e Qconomic effects of 
arivflrtisi nQ on ihd.ustrv structure; behavior , and performance . 



' Chapter 4 , . 

. , ■ EFFECTS OF ADVERTISING/MARKETING 

■ ■ ■ - ■ 'COMMUNICATIONS j ON society; 

■4".l Introduction; - ' . ,n 

; In>ehaptet Two examined the effects of advertising/ 
-TOarke-ting : communi c a tio ns on • cons ume r pur ch as i ng b ehavibr . 
In Chapter Three we examined -some of *the- economic 
implications of advertising/nvkrketing coitimuhica^^ ' \ 

In this chapter we shall appraise advertising/marketing : 
coitupunications from a s oci al viewpoint , VJhereas in 
: Ghapters. Two and Three we: were primarily : concerned with 
the effects of advertising/marketing communications on 
purchasing behavior/. In this chapter we sha^^ 
of the reactions ; of members of society to^^t 
content .of attempts to influence purchasing behavior and 
whether -and to what- extent advertising/marketing 
communications attemp the values -and lif e-^ty-Ies ^ ' 

of members/ of society. 

■ vV^More , specifically social issues we shall discuss . 

include the f oliowirig* , 

- advertising persuades people to do things 

.they otherwise would not do [in section 4.2.2] 

. - advertising takes unfair advantage- of 
; ': 'V consumers by^/c 

information [in section 4.2.3] 

■ -■ - advertising is fregusfitly in bad taste [in " 

; section 4.2.4] 

t: adyertising fosters a materialistic attitude 
^ throughout society , with ' the ,. resultant neglect 
of more. important values [in section- 4. 3.33- 

- - advertising " lowers the moral and ethical ■ l 

, standards of society [in section 4.3.4]^ ' " ' .. " . 

advertising exploits' the relative, lack of. ' ' 

sophistication of" children [in section - 4 . 3 . 7] 

These are m.aj or items among a long list of.^^^ 

Levelled at advertising/marketing communi John Myer 



chapter 4 , 

. jr . EFFECTS OF ADVERTISING/MARKETING 

. • ,': COMMUNICATIONS ; ON SOCIETY/ 

4,1 Introductiony : ■r' ■ . 

In ; Ghaptel: Two we ex^^ effects of advertising/ 

^marketing : conununications on^^^ c^^ . 
:In Chapter Three we examined *some of :^he - economic 
implications of advertis.ing/m^rketing communications. ' 
In this chapter we shall appraise advertising/marketing : 
communications from a s oci al viewpoint , VJhereas in 
Chapters Two and Three we were primarily concerned with 
the effects of advertising/marketing communications on 
purchasing behavior / in this chapter we shaLll examine some 
of the reactions ; of members of society to the nature and- 

' content of attempts to influence purchasing behavior and 

whether -and to what ! extent advertising/marketing 

communicatijans ^attempts a^ the values and lif e-^tyles . 

of members of society. 

>- More specif social issues we shali discuss . 

include the . f ollowirigr . 

. - ady er t i s ing p^e r s uade s pe op 1 e to do thilngs 

they otherwise would not do [in section 4.2.2] 

- - advertising ±akes unfair advantage -o 
• consumers byrconveying false and^^ 
information [in section 4.2.3] 

- advertising is frequently in bad taste [in " 
^ section 4.2.4] 

r' adyertising fosters a mater ialis tic attitude 
throughout society . with the , resultant neglect 
of more important values [in section- 4 . 3 . 3]> 

advertising lowers the moral and ethical • 1 " 

. standards of society [in section 4.3.4]^ * . ' 

^ .-advertising exploits' the relative^ lack of ' ~ 

sophistication of' children [in section 4.3.7] 

These are major items among a long list of; social criticisms 
levelled at ; fidvertising/marketing communications . John Myer 
in tfie firs t chapter of a forthcoming book/ presented a list 
"5f the i"social issues" he found discussed in several ' 
advertising textbooks. .,;Thrs list ~ Exhibit 4.1— is one 



way of organizing a discusstion of the effects of advertising/ : 
marketing conununications on^ s^ ■ 

Another approach involves a distinction between the 
'"inattGr" of advertising, arid the "manner*' of advertising. For 
example, . concern with the social acceptability of ah attempt to 
influence ^purchasing behavior is a matter issue, while concern 
with the social acceptability of trse way in which that attempt., 
to influence £s implemented is a manner . Issue • Although this ^ 
approach is appealing beca^^^ its simplicity, in practice 

thi s di stinct ion i s no t a Iway s easily made . For example , is ■ 
an advertisement that is truthful b of ; 

the whole ±xuth an issue of matter or manner? ^ ... 

^ Our: :trea tment issues is somewhat- arbitrary/ 

and is organized around three classes of issues.. ^ ^These three 
categories — nature and content of advertising, ■ effects on 
consumer pux:chasing behavior, and effects on valuers and life- > 
styles — are shown in Exhibit 4.2* „The two-directional cpnnec 
tions between the categories reflects the inter-relationships 
of the issues. Some of the issues clearly could be placed in 
another category; for example, "materialism" is also a factor 
bearing on and emanating from; consumer purchasing behavior . - 
However, we hope this admittedly imperfect categorization will 
■facilitate discussion of the issues. ; . . 

Despite considerable debate on the social" issues of 
advertising /marketing communications, resolution of them has 
proven, difficult. Indeed, little effort has been devoted 
to them — particularly research effort . Historian 
David Potter/ lamented: 



: ; : . Exhibit 4;..2^ v 

ORGANIZATION OF DISCUSSXON .OE SOCIAL TPSTMS' 



■Nature and Content a^ Aa^erti si n^^ 



Per:s:uasion 
' Ethics. 
Limits 



:; iJEf f ects on >Gonsiimer 
j S ur ch as in^- Behav io r 

(See Exhibit 2.1)^ 



Information 
Truth 
Deception 
Diaciosure 



Tas±e: 
Product Type 

Ocjcasioirt 
Appeals: 
Techni&Eiiiies 



Effects on Val.ues 
^ and' Life-Styles 



Materialism 

Morais/ Ethics^ Aesthetics 
Conformity /Diversity^ ; ' . 
Interpersonal/Group Relationships 
Children ' / 



} 
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. , 'literature whilah treats' of public ■ .\ 

opinion^ pppul^^^^^^^ . 
media in the United States wi^tliput .ever . ' . . 
: : learning tha t ;advertislr]^ now compare's. : " 

with such long-standing institutions as 
; the school and i±ie; qhurch in;-^t^ ' : 

•of its soc 
■ j,':vm^dia;r^^^^^^ 

^ . 

' . /the very limited group of institutions 
^ analysts Of society have ^^^1^^ ignored 

; of advertising ref lects the inherent dif of conduc.tiairs; 

meaningful, studies^ in this area. First , there are innuineCT3fe; i^^.- 
yard. ables ; measur^^ 

or assessed^. S.econd> to study advertising/marketing ■ 
coimiuni cations as an institution as opposed to individual 
advertisements, or campaigns / we. would need two identica:! 

-societies one with arid i the: other 
communications ; and we would need to evaluate these 
societies over a considerable period of time. Third , -th^ ; 
statistical techniques presently .available . for analyzing 
social effects do not, ..in general, permit us to reach clear- 
cut conclusions as to- c:ause-and-ef feet relationships- And 
fourth, perhaps more important,' even if the preceding, problems'. 

were surmounted, . we wouxd still.be faced with the fact that^""" 
value, judgments — unlikely to be modified by -data — play. . 



1, Pottery D. Ivl. People of Plenty Economic A bundance and* 
the American Character (Chicago s University of Chicago ;i 
'\ Press, 1954) •? ^ ^ /; ■ 



a dominarit; in int^rpre ta:tibn of > the social impact ■ 

of : advertising . For example / - if. cbulM establish: ^ " • . 
conclusively that ativerti^ing/inarketirig communications ' 
caused' one percent of the population to'be^fnore permissive 
toward sexual indulgence, would this constitute a ser vice-'"" 
or a disservice to society? If- a dis servicev would ;this^ 
result be serious enough -to merit curtailment of 
advertising /marketihgco^^ can 
only 'be -resolved by ppin^iori^^ opinion surveys 

of consumers cind^b inputs to the 

consideration" of these social issues. 

- ; The ;pr ob'lems in coming to g rips with social; i s s ues are 
compounded^-by the fact, that most 'tre search on -advertising has 
usually been sponsored to improve . the . effectiveness and 
efficiency of advertising for individual organizations. 
Thus-, it is- not surprising to find^more" speculation than' 
fact in most discussions of s.ocial issues. . It is distressin 
.however, how infrequently knowledg^e from' the behavioral 
disciplines is applied in such discussions. ^ In Chapter Two, 
we attempted to present some of this knowledge. For example 
underlying much of ' the social 'criticism of advertising/ . 
marketing communica-^ions : is the assumption that advertising/ 
marketing coimnunications are extremely powerful. , Yet, as 
discussed in Chapter 2, we_ know ;the contmmer is not .a. 
helpless pawn manipulated at will by the advertiser .The 
consuraer selectively attends to perceives , evaluates , and 
remembers promotion p He or she seldom acts iimmediately ; 
rather ^ the consumer usually, considers other marketing 
commuirications and talks with friends before taking any 
purchasing action. Unfortunately /such behavioral ^ - 
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considerations are seldom .founid -in research on the social r 
ef fee ts of advertising /marV^^^ communications. Indicatxve 

of ;the need for more- thought arid evidence in discussions ' 

, ■ ■ ,.•.„;. <s-:.,.,: ' ,■ , ' : .s;.,.-. . v -i.,. . . ' . ■ ■ . ,■■ -.. .. : . ■ .■ , ■ , .■;■;• ■•:■,■■„■:■, • , ■-■„•■ ■•■ ,. • , _ ■ 

of the impact ;of advertising/markerting coinmunications in 
society is Walter Taplin's plea: , ^ ' 

It is the duty of anyone who either attacks 
or defends advertising on moral grounds 
to make sure that the discussion is confined 
. to whAt is^ strictly r relevant, to see that„^. 
criticisms are not in the form of loose 
-g^eneraliz^^ to ensure that advertising , 

- ;^when it^^ 

• /' its owji crimes... It is ho more moral for 

„ critics to make wild, generalized attacks on ^ 
'-'advertising than it is for advertisers to 
make wild generalized claims for their 
prpducts.^ [2, 1960] : ^ * ^ 



With this plea in mind, we now turn to an examination of the 



xssues 
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2. Taplin, Walter Advertising ; A New Approach (London; 
y^- Hutchinson and Company, .1960) °- , " ' 



4.2 Nature and Can-B-ent of Advertising .' 
■ 4 .'2 . 1 Introduct ion - „ - 
-V, . R. "A. Bauer and' S. A.^Greyser/ after an extensive review 
^ of . consumer attitudes toward "advertising in general and; 
specific; advertisements, concluded that "people appear to' 
approve 'of advertising in principle and criticize it in 
■practiee." [3,1968] . In principle, advertising is, a selling 
•tool — a form of persuasion . In practice, advertising 
provides information in ways that may or may.-not be socially 
accepftable; that is, in ways which may or may not be #i 
considered in bad taste . These aspects „of the . nature and " 
contenti;^ of advertising/marketing communications raise 
questions such as the following: , ' ' . 

, - ds .the .use of persuasion by .businessmen socially 

acceptable? . . 

- is the selective emphasis of information in -an - 
• . attempt to influence misleading and undesirable?' 

- are there limi'ts on what is considered tast eful ' ' ' 
in advertising?' - ] ^ — 

We shall examine such/guestions in the following three 
sections: first, the use of persuasion in gene'ral [4,2.2]. 
second, the nature of the infomation provided [ 4 . 2 . 3] ; and ' 
third, issues regarding the appeals, timing, and techniques 
employed in advertising/marketing communications [4.2.4]. 
'4.2.2 Persuasion - 

4.2.2.1 The persuasive nature of advertisincr - 

What is persuasion?' Is. persuasion — the attempt . to • . .. 
influence and control ■— itself- questionable or is it the 
ends, toward which, that persuasion is directed? Is it "wrong", 
to persuade individuals to smoke cigarettes and "right" to' ^ 



3. Bauer, R. A. and S. A. Greyser Advertising in Am erica- The 
.Consumer View (Boston: ^Division of Research, Harvard Business 
Schbbl, ; 1968) . 



persuade: individuals ; to 

: V evaluations- of:; ri^^ with different 

social , conditions ; for example,' is persuasion to buy. luxury 
items less ■ des^rdble in periods of scarcity than for necessities 
such as' food? ^Is it acceptable to urge individuals to want 
more than they .ca-n afford, as in the case of disadvantaged 
groups?/ Which ;is *of concern: . the attempt^^to persuade or 
the result of that attempt? 

: Such-questions may seem, to bte more properly the province 
^;5f. philosophers . However/ assertions that advertising /marketing 
communications create wants, by convincing people that their 
pr.eseht situation is uns.atisfactory require that such 
philosophical questions be addressed. 

Neil Borden argued that advertising is persuasive, and that 

V, : this characteristic 'is~ inevitable: ' ^ \. 

-TW - Whether one likes persuasion or"^ not / it appears 
: inevitable in a free/\society-. , Its ^use is universal 

\. ..It likewise appears inevitable that sellers ^ - 

/ .:in a free economy should try to influence buyers • 
The history of mankind*^ r.evfeals that when men v;ish 
to fiarther the -interests in which -other men "are 
^ ^ involved/ they further' those interests by being 

advocates, by resorting to persuasive statement. [4, 1942] 

Walter Taplin seems to agree ^ but pointed out. tKat -to him 

i there are acceptable and mon~acceptable forms, of persuasion: = 

At the lov^er limit it may be impossible ^ to have ' 
any kind of social relationship .without an implicit 
minimal element of persuasion. But it is ^ certainly , 
possible to ^have persuasion without threats, force, 
and the latest' bestial refinements such as^;'brain- 
J' washing". In fact Persuasion, properly so-called, - 
. ' : obviously excludes these things. It may not be 

, the most satisfactory^ of the devices whereby human 



■ 4. Borden^ N. H. , The Ecor^omic Effects of - Advertising ' (Chicago, 
O l 19 42) 
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beings affect each other * s behavior . But it is 

equally certainly not the least satisfactory . There . 

may be something in it from which the fastidious - - 

intellect shies away. But at least it. is among 

the most humane"of the means of social influence* [5. .I960] 

Very few people would argue, we believe, that advertising/market- " 
ing communications are completely unacceptable forms of persuasion. 
Rather the controver^sy centers about the 'acceptability of ^ 
persuasion in all situations for all people, the particular 
methods employed, and the extent of advertising's persuasive 
power . ' - 7 ' 

4^2>2,2 The limits of persuasion- - ■ 

' Otis Pease asked the following questions as to the . 
acceptability of advertising- under differing conditions: 

Is^ it [advert isl^li^] good for all. times and _ 
under all circi/m^ances? What about a period 
of high income but insufficient production, as 
, in a. time, of military action abroac^ What about 
an occasion of grossly distorted national income? 
What about the social value of urging large numbers 

of Miericans^^^^^^^t^ goods ' 

and services which are beyond their present capacity 
. - to acquire .and in circumstances where a mal~ . ' 

distribution of employment, education., and income. / \ 

makes it impossible for . them to translate their ' 
desires into effective action? [6, 1969]^::"/ 

Arnold Toynbee, an oft-quoted critic of advertising, would 

probably reply that seldom, if ever , is - the .persuasive element of 

advertising /market ing communications acceptable : "'"^ 
Advertising is' an instrument of moral, as well 
as. in t@ 11^^^ miseducation . , Insofar as it 

succeeds in influencing people's minds, it 
conditions them not to othink for themselves and 



5. Taplih, Walter, Satae . Reference as -Footnote 2. ; "'^ 

; , 6:.-,Pease; Qtis A. "Advertising Ethics: A Persis.tent Dilemma, 
O Arizona- Review . (October. 1969) 1 - >' / , 
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not to choose for themselves. It is intentionally 
hypnotic in its effect.. It makes people ~ - 
suggestible and docile. [ 7, 1962] - 

At the other extreme , there is the viewpoint that there is> no 

questioh as to the propriety of advertising/marketing 

cprnmunicatidns . Leo Greenland, an advertising agency president 

recently stated that he believes the major problem with the 

persuasive element of advertising is that advertisers are not 



very good at it: ! !' 

The most disgraceful statistic in our business 

is , the one that says 85% to 90% of all adv?ertising 

is ineffective, ignored, . not remembered and acted 

on; Our business is .^to manipulate people to 

"Stir human yearnings, to use human motivations to 

sell goods. It is not only our business but ^ ' 

everyone ' s business. ([8 #1971] ' 

Under what circumstances, then, is tha persuasive aspect of 
advertising /marketing communications, leaving aside'the , ; 
question of methods, most questionable? The most-cited^_ conditions 
•Are as follows: (1) when the consumer is not. able' to satisfy 
"his/her desires, (2) when the product or service is not needed 
or wanted, (3) when the persuasive .Tieans is unknownV^to, or only 
very subtly conscious ^to, the recipient, and (4) " when the 
differences ainqng competing products or services are slight 
or non-existent. ' In a recent popular book, Gharles Rr * ^--h 
comhiented on this first instance: / 

. . .it [advertising] inflames the desires 
Of the poor:without offering them any / ; 

/ .s^^^isf^'^tion at all . .'. A continual display 
of better living is paraded befpre them. 



IS there any wonder that we have riots?. [ 9-/ 1970'] 



, 7. .Toynb.ee/ A. 

' ^Printer 's . Ink , lMay 11, °1962);.' ; >. = ^ , ^ 
, 8, ::As .quoted' in Advertising Age, (February, 1971)^ p. 130. | 

■ ^'Lwbfthyyof note is 'the fact Greenland misquoted and misinterpreted 
ERJC'\^ : the:-;study frpm^which ' hi:s^"statis^^ was cited] : , ' • 1 . ; 

. 9... Reich, Charles A.', The Greening pf America (Random; House, '1970) 
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John Kenneth Galbraith made a similar observation as 

to advertising's role in matching satisfaction with desires: 

Advertising and salesmanship ~ the management \" 
-of consumer demand — are vi^tal for planning in- . 
' the: industrial system • At the same time ,N:he^- 
. wants so created insure the services of the c 

■ worker. . Ideally, his -wants are kept slightly : 

.^^ in excess- of 'is income. Compelling induceirrents. 
- are then pre /ided for him to go into debt . ^- The 
pressure of the resul irig debt adds to.hisf 
reliability a6 a worker. [10/ 1967] " 

The second situation, — when products are not needed or 
wante^'*^^^^'^^^ This .question hinge^ on the' difference 

between >'needs " and "wants^ " The distinction '^s important be- 
cause persuading peopleXto buy "^^ ''don't want, " "don't 
need, " or "shouldn^ t buy" are different allegations. Bauer and 
Greyser addressed this : question as follows: 

To say ^ that people have^ bought something they 

"don't:need" prpbably (ei^ough we don 't really 

know) means" that the commentator has in mind 

some level of "necessity" beyond ^w^ person 

mav stray in a discretiohaip^ fashions / It is ; / 

no L clear , f however V what degree of condemnation - 

is involved in stating that; a person.-]^ . " 

^ something "he . didn 't need;" v . Tp say that . :~ • ; > 

people: have bought, sometliing the^x "shQuldn * t 
■ buy"- (our phrasing) is appa^^ 

condemnation, though a condemnation'^^ in 

:^^rr~~ of .the observetV^ ; 0 to. 

■ say people ^bought^. s,om.e^ Is - ^ 

" , potentially neutral; li^ i-fc, is ^ ^ 

conceivable th^t th^ obs-er^ / ' \ 

perspns should be persuaded' ag^ , 
."to buy things (ey^ 

. "good, for them" ... ■ Howeverv^ > / — 

V conte>ct in-:which:e^^ . 

: '^advertising persuades per sons ^^^^^ tiuy thing that \ ■ 
they .doiiVt, w in fact ^^^^^^ 

lOv Galbra^itli; J. .-'K. The NeW Industr ial State (Houghton Mifflin.' 
|C L V ■ B a ue r / , R.A>. aoid S.A . ' Greysery Same .Reference as. Footnote 3 . ■ : 



To what extent do situations occur in which advertising/ 

marketing comitiunications influence people to buy things they 

"donVt need", "don't want" or "shouldn ^ t buy"? Critics 

are. prone to point tp\ one or two specific examples as the . 

basis for making generalized claims^^on this, issue. For 

example, vaginal deodorants are a relatively new type of 

product that has been, heavily advertised during 1970-71. . 

Certain commentators claim that demand for thisLproducf is 

contrived: the product is not needed, or. wanted, and . that 

, advertising convinced women they . "must • have it" . An article ^ 

to this effect cited a drug company sales manager as • , 

evidence: * 

VThe average- American female, I think, feels she*s' ; 
quite clean. : She takes lots of showers and baths ' 
and uses bath oil and all that It~isn * t until 
this is brought to her attention that she might have 
vaginal odor or does have- vaginal odor that (she 
realizes.) there 'sD one area she' hasn't taken care of. 

[•12,^'1969]_ " ; ' ' ■ -~~ ^- — ; , ^ ■ 

Factual determination of the accuracy of such allegations 

is difficult, if 'not impossible. It would be necessary to ' /:"' 

examine the complex process of reconciliation /of wants/ 

needs with available products and services In practice, each 

l^""a^ 

• Fitting goods to wants Is obviously a matter of 
adjustment on two sides. :^ ^ ^^T^^ / / ^ 

adapted to the wanj:s, -or the wants may be , 
.-s adapted, to the goods v The Idea that wants , are " 
fixed and must be met entirely by adjustments 
on ;the\ production side is an eirror . . Certainly - 
the variety__of products may. be^ increased in the 
'attempt to meet individual needs more accurately ; 
. , and.. vaTrTety may also- be reduced in order , by . 
cheap mass productl to piit the .product within 
tl(a reach of more 'people, eVen thb^^ ,r ' , 



12. Cl^ asVquoted in Harvard Crimson October 18> ,1969 . : 
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have to forego the exact adaptation of the - ' 
.. product to their personal needs. . But these are 
not the only, and not necessarily the best, ways 
of bringing- about the adaptation. There is still 
the possibility, which is likely to be more 
economical and may well be more satisfactory in.,. ■ 
every respect/'Of altering the want e.. 

- Wants may be altered merely by persuading the > 
consumer to think a little longer./ 

he may arrive at a more accurate idea of what he" ^ 
. want# He may__be persuaded, to try a product of 
. which he has ;hitherto >eeh ighb 
;that he can meet his original want;^ 
than he at first thought possible /^^^^ even 
be persuaded to drop one want and a4opt another 
■ ^ instead, or .to alter the whole pattern of his 

expenditure — though such feats of persuasion " 
- are rare . The total outcome may - be that he is . ' 
better off . • '/All th -~ 
within .the field of persuasion, and the fact that 
-v. . they are' possible can hardly be regarded as cause 
for indignation •Bu this seems to be as far as 
" altering the want" can go without running close' 
to the limit of persuasion. [13, 1960] ^ 

Mayer took a stronger position: 

The notion that advertising can somehow "manipulate 

people into buying products they shou^ 

is both arrogant .and naive. It has been proven 

false repeatedly by advertising's inability ',to 

keep an xnfS^rior product afloat or to^ 

against primary trends . [14> 19581 ' 

Rosser Reeves, anotiier advertising executive/ argued that 

advertising is not . all-powerful: - "If the^ product does 

meet some (existing desire; or need of the consumer, :;the \ 

/ advertising will ultimately fail .": [15, 1961] On the othei 

hand, Ralph Nader . has claimed that advertising is powerful: 



13. Taplin'r W Same Referent? as Footnote 2. 

; .; 14 . ;. Mayer /.M,--'VWhat^^^i^ For?" Harper's 

:* ^ ' Magazine, Vol, 216, ' (February, ' ;L958) .■ pp. 25--3i , , 
ERJC 15; -Reeves rk. Reality ia 
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/ The fact, of :course, . is that these ads work*. . . 
They are persuasive • They'- are a spectacular 
example of applied social science. They do 
change people's purchasing habits and tastes. 
They do reallocate consumers ' resources . [16, 1970] 

Again> we are faced with .two questions : . What do people 



/ 



think happens and what -actually happens?' In Chapters Two : \ 

and Three we discussed the impact of advertising/marketing . : 

coramunications on consumer behavior from the standpoint of 

consumers and companies. Neii Borden concluded that consumers 

,have expectations of- advertising ; 

The study of specif ic advertisements showed 
' /consumer ^^^^ to be sensitive to many^ 'of the f^^ • 
of certain types of . advertising then currisnt . For 
most of these failings ' they had a wide -tolerance , 
expecting advertising to\be biased; but they had 
little tolerance for statements that they regarded ^ 
as: untrue J They piossessed a fairly st^^^ 
fthat advertising should be true and informative, 
■ '.^[l?,- ■1942]. :\ - - - 

W_e : shall .examine the informative aspects of advertising/ 

marketing ^communications in section" 4 .'2 .3; however, / . 

Borden/s, statement echoes^ one of the themes of Chapter Two 

consumers are "not helpless in the face of attempts to ; 

influence their purchasing behavior, 'nor are .advertising/ 

marketing communications the only factors influencing ' 

their behavior. As Wilbur Schramm stated: - 

Any given conimunication that comes to an adult • , 

enters into a situation where millions of 

communications have come before, where group 

norms are already ingrained', and where the - * ' 

mind is -already made up - and the knowledge ^ ' . : 

structured on most subj ects^r of 'importance, ^^^^^ 

The new comrnunication is therefore usually no^ v 



16 V _As jiubted in Advertising Age . (December 7;. 197^0) . 
17. \ Borden, N. H.;"'Same Reference as Footnote 4. 



. an earthshaking eventy but merely another drop 
in the long: slow process that forms the 
stalactites of our personalities.. [18] 

Statements sut:h as Borden's and Schramm's might be construed 

to indicate that the consumer recognizes the intent of 

advertising/marketing ■communicatiohs and is well able to' 

protect himself/herself against the persuasive onslaught. 

Communications researchers ^uch as Joseph Klapper ha j 

reported findings thaJi suggest the audience is not 

helpless. .[19; 1960] Many critics have accepted the 

purported ability of the consumer to evaluate and discount 

the claims of advertising/marketing communications. For ' 

example, Galbraith stated: •. - V 

^^^^^^X^because modern man is exposed to a large 

. volume of information of varying degrees 
unreliability. ^ .he establishes 

a system of discounts which he applied to . 

various sources almost without thought ... the 

discourit- becomes nearly total : for. all forms of, 

advertising. . The merest child watching " television 

dismisses the liealth and status-giving claims ' 

of a breakfast cereal,: as "a conunerciat'^^^^^^ ' 

; However , questions have been raised- as to whether the 

consumer is- always;, able to protect himself . The - third ' 

instance in which the persuasive nature of advertising/ 

marketing .conununications is questionable when the ' 

consumer- is not aware he/she is being influenced becam^^ 

a subject, of concern- wi-th-the publication of Vance ''Packard 's 

T^he Hidden Persuaders in 1957 .- rar. 1957] ' ' - 
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18., Schramm, Wilbur [Source not ■located] . . 

19. • Klapper, Joseph The- Effects of Mass Communication 
(Glencoe, Illinois; Free Press, 1960) w ' ' ' o 

20. Galbraith, j.K., Same Reference as Footnote 10, pp; 325-32 

21. Packard, Vance, The Hidden Persuaders • (Pocket Pooks, Inc., 



Advertising was depicted .by Packard ^as all-powerful ~ the 

unseen manipulator of the.emotions and deeply-rooted : 

desires of, the individual.,, The unwarranted scare about 

subliminal advertising caused further public concern. In 

1959 Lpuis Cheskin reported: 

Studies.:V^conducted in the^ 1^ 12 years i show . 
cohclusively that individuals are influenced by 
advertising without being awaie of that 
influence. An individual is motivated to buy : 
someth ing by an , ad^ but he . o f ten does not knlow 
what motivated him. [22, 1959] 

Defenders of advertising couniiered with protestations of ^ 
good intentions, arid claims that_ advertising was not all- 
. powerful . For example^^JELairf ax Cone ^; an advertising executive 
argued:. ' ■ 

: Advertising is not a plot. Nor >are most advertising 
people wily- 'piottersv They are salesm 
, and over the air. And just as most good salesmen- 
in-person seek- to know all. they; can about their 
prospective customers ^ so do most manufacturers and 
their salesmen-in-advertising undertake to' learn 
all they^^^an a^^ 
Motivatiohal-^research is- d 

reasons: firsts to find out what people know about 
■o products (and services),.^ and second, to find out 

what people want in- products (and services) that may 
not be V currently there.' [23> 1958] • 

^ This "hidden persuaders" controversy is- further 

complicated- by the suggestion that even if much advertising 

does not get attention or /change attitudes/ it may still be > 

effective In influencing buying behavior,. Alfred Poll tz : 

advanced what he called the "familiarity principle" which 

states that something .'that Is known i confidence 

than; s.omethiiig that is unknown*-. -He believed the implications 

of .this principle y?!ere' as follows: ^ . ''^ ' - 



22. Cheskin, L. Why People BMy (New York, 1959) p. 54. 

23. Cone, F.- M. "Advertising .Xs^Not a Plot" The Atlantic 
(January, 1958). 



A piece; of advertising which does nothing else 
' but mention the Jiame of the product will contribute 
something to^ the sales of that product, simply 
by creating an awareness of the brand name that 

generates this minimiini amount of confidence • 
[24, I960j 

J??i^rbert Krugman has extexided this line of thinJ^ing with, 
recent empirical work relating the degree of "involvement" 
of the viewer with the impact of advertising or perception 
of product characteristics:; [25, 1965] Does the consumer 
erect defenseis against this fo1nn of- influence? This is a 
topic for future research. - . > ; 

; In a'ddition to behavioral research and the 
to the persuasive influence of advertising/marketing ' 
communications on consxamer behavior/ researchers have asked 
consumers and businessmen their opinions about the: ability 
of advertising to effect unwanted control over peo 
behavior.. The results of these studies are not all, directly 
comparable due to the differences in wording employed ; 
however, as shoWn in Exhibit 4 .3/ they' do indicate the extent 
and; stability of public concern as to advertising/ s impact 
on behavipr Balsically , these data show that-'' advert is ing 

considered to h^^^ 
create wants to' which- the piiblic will be responsive : ^ T 
percentages vary somewhat, but the public seems clearly :. 
to take an anti-advertising position. on the persuasion is^ue. 

. - Tlie^ f^^ I , 

of advertising is questionable is the use of advertising to 
convince consumers tha.t there are mean 

^^■'^wiaen identical or nearly identicai- products or .services. ' 



24. Politz, Alfred,. "The Dilemma of Creative Adverotising'^ ■ 
journal' of Marketing ,' .Vol . 25, Nqv 2, (October , .. 1960) , 
25,.. Krugman, H. E.,"The Impact of . Television Advertising: 
Learning Without Involvement" ,/Public^^^ O 

(Fall, 1-965), pp. .349-..356. ■. — ] ■ . 
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- PUBLIC OPimoNS !M THE PEHSUASIT^E EFFECTS OF ADVERTISING 



Per Cent Agreeing 



■V T_ _ •■ , ■ : 

. Do you think adyertising leads people . 
; to buy things they don' t need or can' t 

affprd?;^^^ (^^^ 






. 1333 .■ .J ■ ■ 


80* 
81* 




Advertising l^ads people to buy things , ^ 
they don' t: need or can' t afford. (Ohio^ ^ l 
State Study, 1950) ^ . ®0 


Most advertising jujst tries' to .get 
people to buy a lot of things they ; 
don't really need. (Field California 
~ Poll > 1953 , 1961) : ' 






■ '1953 ' 

: ■ . 1961: ; ' > 


.45' 
59 




Advertising creates desires and wants 
that otherwise wouldn't exist (Harris, 
1962) 


» 90 




Advertising often persuades people to --^"'^■j' 
/ buy things they shouldn/ tibuyv- C + 


73 




Advertising of ten. persuades people to 
buy things they dop>^t^eed (Harvard 
Business Review. Study, 1971) + .. 


85 




Advertising of ten persuades people to ' 
buy things they don't want (Harvard 
Busine.ss= Review Studyv 1971) + 


. 51 . 





/ 



* PeJs^^^t who answered "Yes" or ,"In some „ cases . " 
+ , Statements were put in a ternate' forms to split, halves of the 
: sample i Results here are responses statement only — 

Harvard Busip i ess Review ,^ study, was a survey of "businessmen* s 
V. opinions/* w studies cited were surveys of the 

general public. 

Sourcerj^ Adapted' from Greyser, S,A/ and R.A^ Bauer "Americans . 
and Advertising: Thirty Years of Public Opinion" The Public 



The Federal Trade Commissio^^n cpmplaijat against I,TT 's 
Wonder Br6ad illustrates the concern with "artificial ' 
differentiation, "- as well as the difficulty of . setting 
stan<Sards as to 'what constitutes meaningfuV (and hence 
promotable) dif fer^6ces 

is very important we; shall examine it further in 
section 4. 2, 3- , • ■ 

"4 *.2...2..,:3' Suirimary - .' , ■ .^" .'.L, '■,> ' ^ 

Although acceptable iiv principle i as a tool ^o^ selling ^ 
the persuasive nature of advertisingyfmarketing Communications 
has been questioned In four situations: 

(1) ^hen directed at consiimers.junable to purcha^^^^^^ 
the advertised products; i " ^ 

(2) when the product o-r service is seen as "not 
'iieeded" or "not wanted; | 

' . (3) when the persuasive means is unknown or' only^ 
' very subtly conscious t:o the recipient; and 

(4) when- the differences among competing products 
. are 'is light or. non-existent « ■ • • ^- 

In each of these situatibnsy behavioral research and public 

opinion prbvide but ilnperfect to the „ ^ 

acceptable lajnits of persuas,i on in advertising v^^^ ' : ' 



26, .The Federal Trade Commission. claims Wonder.^Bread is 
not., uniquely nutritidnal but^ that Wonder Bread's advertising 
leads consumers to -believe that it is a different and better 
prodiiict. ^ " 



4.2.3 Information - 

4 . 2. 3 . 1 The distinction between persuasion and information - 

In the preceding discussion df persuasion, we made an . 
aJ^tificial distinction between "infcjrmative" and "persuasive", 
advertising/marketing communications . While this distinction 
is often made, it is virtually impossible to distinguish 
between the two in practice. As Walter Taplin observed: 

The logical and practical d .-^^ 
involved in any attempt to separate . , _ 

" inf brirwition from persuasion arise , 

/ v from the fact that the two concepts 

shade into each other. Any dividing o 
line between information and persuasion 
.must be artificial, an arbitrary mask \ — 

made for the purposes of discussion, [27, 1960] \ 

- ■■ ■ ■■ ' '■ ^ "■■ ' ■■■■■■■ ^ ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■•■ . ' ■ ' . . ■ - ■ I 

Even so, advertising/marketing communications clearly have 
an informational role. Albert Frey stated: "Advertising fails 
to accomplish a major social objective if it does not aid in—' 
telligent selection of goods andyservices by buyers . " - [ 28 , 1961 1 

Just ;what kind of information aids or obstructs "intelli- 
gent selection"? Again, there are a number of dimens^ions - 
that must be examined. 



"27. Taplin, Walter,' Same Reference as Footnote 2. 

28.. Frey, Albert W» Advertising (New Yorl<:: The Ronald 
Press Co., Third Edition, 1961) ^ 



- First/ there is the issue of truth itself: 
is literal truth the standard by which 
advertising is determined? [4.2.3.2] , 

- Second, there is the issue of deception : What 
constitutes a deceptive pr misleading advertise- 
ment? ' Misleading to whom? Is an advertisement . ^ 
deceptive if it possesses, the capacity to 

J mislead or if it actually misled sc«neone? [4.2.3.3] . 

- Thirds - to what extent should advertisers be ■ 
•allowed to exaggerate: what is : acceptable 

; : <■ : "puffery"? [4 •:2 . 3;.:4] ^ 'i^V^'.^^f;^'^^ ■ ■ 'r- y: 

- Fourth, there is the issue of "the .whole truth" ; ' ; ' • 
what information (whether. to the advertiser -s 
advantage or not) should be disclosed ? [4 •2. 3.. 5] 

we shall now examine each of those dimensions in turn. 
4.2.3.2 Truth - >■ . ■•■'/ : ■/'^^ 

. Conceptiaally, t^^^ first issue - truth or falsehood of 
advertising/marketing communicatioris ---- -is the simplest./ 
PresToinably, a claim: isjtr it is not; whether a lackvof ; ■ ' 

truthfulness -is apparent to recipients^^is a .separate question, f 
The FTC has attempted to curb Instances of false advertising/ 
marketing communications for over 50 years. [29, 1964]' To 
assist dn such 'efforts, the FTG retiently moved to require 
advertisers to provide substantiation of claims . [30, 1971] - ' ; ■ 

A recent opinion survey . of . businessmen revealed that most 
-businessmen strongly "Support the^^^^ 

2 SI. For a -comprehensive review of activities .over .'the past 50 • 
-years, Mills'tein,' ' Ira E^. , ''False Advertising anca The'' Federal 

■ Tr a de COitttnis s ion " , Columbia' Law Review, - Vo 1 . 64 , - , (Ma r ch ; 1964) • 
,30. For details/ see Federal Trade Commission News Summafv , " 
:No. 34, (JtUx, .1971) . ^. , , /. , ". 
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requirements for advertising claims • [31, 1971] It has been 
argued that it is difficult to substantiate claims such as ■ 
"makes you feel more attractive, 'V but Christopher Gale/, in a 
study of consumer reaction to "truth in advertising" stated 
he believed that bench-,mark data can be developed ' for most ^ - 
claims and that preventing untruthful advertising would not, • 
be very difficult. [32,. 1970] 1 . v: 

4.2.3.3 Deception - . 

The issue of deception in advertising/marketing cornmuni-- ! 
cat ions ^^'invol-ves^.se vera 1 sub-questions: intent of the -advert iser> 
capacity of the advertising/market ingTTcomfnun^icat^ « / 

deceive or irdslead, the fact that someone may indeed have 
been deceived \or misled, and the standard of judgment to 
use (for example, capacity to mislead whom?) . 

In the past,\charges of deceptive or misleading advertising 

required demonstration of intent (that is , ithe advertiser set 

out to mislead) or. of occurrence (that iSy someone was misled) . 

Recently, the emphasi&\has been on the capacity to mislead 

or deceive, whether or not this actually occurs .Richard / 

Pollay summed up this trend as follows : ^ ' 

The central: j in cases of decept;iv€i ■ 

advertising involves not so muc^ the . " 
characteristics of the consumer but^^^^^ t . " : v 

characteristics of the advertisement 
. itself. The evolution of thought has/ 

taken away the necessity of showing/'' 
\^ . intent to deceive and has even .removed , 

31. jGreyser, S.A. and B.B.^Reece " Businessmen Look Hard 
.^t Ajayertising" - Harvard Business Review . ^ (May-June, -1971) . 
^32. j Gale, * Cliristopher Truth in Advertising: The Consumer - 
View (Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Harvard Business 
Sc>iooi, 1970) . 



the necessity of demons trating that, 
:someone in fact has been dece^ 
The current crLiterion is the "capacity- * " 
or tendency to deceive , " All that seems 
necessary for a j^idyment of deception 
is for an adyertise".ient t 

tial for being perceiyed some consumers ^ /^^ 

in a way that li^ id i 

offerings by the advert iser ^ ' The likeli- - 
hood of such a perception does \not~saem ^ 
to be in .question. [33, 1969] / 

This approach does have some problems . First , as v^e -discussed 
in Chapter Two ^behavibral research has shown that perceptibri 
is influenced by the message itself , the context o:^ the 
m6i3sage> social influence, and personality character is tics . 
Second / even if the effects ■ of .all of these factors could be 
isolated , wh6se intelligence, circuiristances , ; and so on Ishould 
be used" as the standard -- the capacity to /deceive or mislead 
whom ? Third , , most, advertising/marketing cjismmuhicati 

^addressed only to part of the market ;_._boweve^^ tlie media avail- 
able" generally do not allow careful. selection of which individuals 
are exposed tq the advertising. Consequently, some individuals^ - 

: may be exposed to' an advertisement jnot intended for them and 
find it misleading.^ To what extent is the adveirtfser responsible? 

":4...2 .3-.4 Puffery - . ; ' ■ ■ ^ ; 

. The question of what constitutes^ an acceptable level 
04 exaggeration or puffery is alsoT a complicated one. 
Ad\)r^ertising/marketing communica^t ^ire symbolic communications • 

Symbols and imageis -are interpreted according to. the 
expectations and values of the recipient of the communication. - . 
Theodore tievitt. argued that the consumer wants and needs 



33 ; Pbllay ^ R. W.^ . "Consumer Protection and 'Advertising" 
Bulletin of Business Research^ (July, 1969). 
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' exaggeration in adver tising/marketing Gomniunications : 

' ^ ; exaggeration exist in- advertising , in j 

■ th I shall argue that" . > 

. embellishment and distortion are among / 
advertis ing • s-legitiinate an^ , • - 

desirable I 

in advertising consists onl:^ ofy^ 
\ f alsif icationVwith larcenous indent . . .it ' 
is:, difficult as a practical mat^ter .to draw . ; 
*' the lire between leg^^^^^ 
, : ' and essential falsehood v. . the .Consumer . 

suf fers fromVa:n old dileinma. m 
. • . ' "truth," but he; also wants and needs the 

; alle.viating imagery and tantalizing promises 
of the advertiser;; and desigrier^ [34, 1970] 

Two recent FTC cases ilrlustrate the ^iif f iculty of determining 

the amount of puff ery that i3^^^^^^ 



lique benefits to the -: 



thfe product do^s riot appear to of f^r ,uhi 
consumer, but the advertising -seeiris to convey that 
impression/ The ITT-Cpntinental fealcin case ■ ' " 

was mentioned "in section 4,2. Ariother similar ..case ' 
involved the Shell Oil Company's claims for its platformate 
additive. The ^FTC'. maintained the same additive was found ^ 
in other gasolines; therefore, it was claimed to be .unacceptable 
piiffery for Shell to advertise as if this additive was 
unique to Shell gasoline, 

4', 2 ^ 3^ 5 Disclosure - - '■■ 

The fourth' i£3sue ~ what information should be 
disclosed ~ is related to the previous three issues. ' 
First, what information about product composition, price or - 
potential health Jiazards should: be provided? Disclosure r 
requirements, such as tlib.se of the Food and Drug Administration,, 
are designed to protect the public from danger ; however , 
these requirements may also decreasG the possibility of 
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34. Levitt, l-heodore "The Morality- (?) of Advertising" 
Harvard Business Revi ew f jui y-Angir^^ , i Q7n) 
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" telling only part: of the tiruth." Whi^le the impf^isition ^^^^ v 
of such disclosure requirements_i the^ 
basic idea is not^^^n to b# 

^^^?®pted in ti^^ Second / aftie'r-the-fact^^ d has> been ; 

^^uggi^sted as a remedy for false and misleading , advertising • 
Under this suggested remedy -r-' known as "Gorrective :advertising*'^'-^ 
an advertiser would 1 1) admit that; his 'previous advertising 
was false or misleading and (2) present/the ~" truth" . 
Although this remedy has been sought in several recent FTC * 
cases, -only one c-Dse has beeri^ 
advertising remedy. [3 5, .1971] J v "*^"'^ 

4 . 2,3 ,.6 Public opinion surveys • , 

Is the general public concerned about these issues re^^^' 
garding information in advertisings/marketing communications? 
Bauer and Greyser found: the public was cone "We; like • ~ 

other investigatorsv found that one of the most frequent 
reasons cited for bein^ annoyed with advertisements has to . • 

do with the accuracy with which advertisements reflect reality" 

(36, 1968] • A siommary of public /^^^ findings 
regarding "truth in advertising" is presented in Exhibit 4.4. 



We have dis qu seed; several of the dimensions of the/ 
informative natu^te of advertising : 

- truth (s'ubs tantiatidn of claims ) 

- misleading and/deceptive information (intent, 
capacity, standard,; and. event) 

- puffery (limits) . / . - : 



35 , For f urther details , see Cohen, S . E., "Corrective Ad 
Scene Gets Clarified in Current liitigatlon" Advertising Age 
(May 10, 1971) . / 



36.^ Bauerv R.^. and S.A . Greyser, '^^me Reference as Footnote 3, 



' . 'Exhibit 4^4 ' "W 
" TRUTH AND. STANDARDS IN ADVERTISING 

A. Truth and S tahdards in General 

Most adyertlsing sta or 

exaggerated claims. Which do you finu moist often t Q^^HfSe^^^e^ e ? 
= ( Sales Management > Sept. 1/ 1938)- | ' 

.■'■r : Exagger^teca- ■ . ." '49..."; ' ■ . ^SS v *■'■ 

On the whole, do^ you ;believe advertising today is truthf ul? ( Ladies 
Home Jdurrial^ May 19, 1939] / ♦ 

How much adyertisin ;is misleading?/ ( Consuiher Attitudes • toward 
Distribution, 1946) ^ ^ . " ■ :.::'^v'-- ■ ■ 

-\-':-..Practicallyf all ' ,..v B% ■] " .:■-■:] 

■ / At least half . ' ' -A^/' :;;35 ; ; v •, ;,'/:.^-"' 'v 
-:\ '''Less-:-than'.. iial£^-; V'" 'S- A 35 V 

Practically,vnone ■ ■ 

Advert Is emehts present a true picture of ^the product advertised: 

Generally or partially agree 47 % 

B. Truth ahd Standards yToda^' arid^'^Y 

Is advertising more or less truthful than 5 years ago? (Gallup, 1939 

.... " ■ '::iL:i ^ ■ ■ 194 0. • '':-f' 

..-■Mdre- /\ " v ^. ^"■^■v- ' ■ .46%:": ; ' .50%:. . ■ ; .".;-V ' 

■ ;, ■ ■ -/ ' Less,.:,; '; \: " -^ "„,,21 ' ' -19 :Vv..:/' A-':V'.''" ;■' 

Present day ' adver tis ii^ig is much Hetter than that of ; 4 - 6 year s; ago . - 
( Consumer Attitudes toward Pis trj/butibn, 194 6) 

'■V/ Doubt if ui ' ^ ^' 20 i' ' 

... ■ ' '■ ■ Don*' t-:'-know - -^io / /, 

Advertising tc .y; is more truthful than it was three /years ago. " 
(Ohio State Study, 1950) ^ V 

: •■ i More truthful 41% :\ 

Less • truth f u 1 15 : 



Would YOU; say that- today^^^ standards are higher, lower, or about 
the saine, compared with ten years ago? (AAAA/ 1964), 

.'; Higher ' ■ ^ . ^ ^ ' : ;- • ^ ' 58"% V" '. / > \: ..' 

■ About, ..the^'. 'same ■ \- - :■ : ■■•■\^18' ; . / ' ■ -.'■'.■■■^ 

'Lower ^^>.-"''"'^ '. - ' ."""'■10';' ' ■ 

.'Don-^V'f ' know'- : 1 4 



■ Statements were put in" alternate forms to split halves of the 
sample. -Results here are responses -to this statement only . 

Sources: Pfom\ Greyser , S.A..and R.A. Bauer ^Americans and 
Advertising: Thirty Years of Public Opinion" , The Public 
Opinion Quarterly . Vol. 30, (Spring, 1966) .- I 



- disclosure (vjhole truth and corrective) . • 

Further, we* brief ly mentioned some public opinion research 

resuTtSi "In this context^ ; one of the' ma jor findings of ' 

:the Bauer and Grey ser study concerned: the public 's reaction 

to informational problerrijs versus other criticisms of 

advertising /and^a_dvertlsements : -^^'^--^s^'-^-'''' 

. : The net impact of the reasons given for 

liking or disliking both advertising and 
. advertisements- is as follows : the necessity 

for an informational function .is recognized 
. - ■and ads and advertising are approved, of 
for filling- this role/ Disappro comes 
• in part for deficiencies in this 

informational role, but more from the fact 
■• that ads themselves are unpleasant and j 

intrusive-. [37, 1968] 

We shall now turn to these other sources of criticism of 

the nature and context of advertising and advertisements . ' ; 



37. Bauer, R,A. and S.A. Greyser/ Same Reference as Footnote 



4,2.4 Taste - . . 

4^^^v4 wl. : Introduction >■ 

:^ . Much^ with regard to 

advertising/marketing communications is concerned with : 
the manner of presehtation of promotional messages. Th€;'^' 
f oliowihg;, table ^ summarized^ f rom^Bauer and Greyser ' s 
study .^presents some of the reasons people do not like - 
'advertising: / ' — 

_ ■ \ ; liEASONS WHY PEOPLE DQ NbT>^^^^^^ ' 
■ -■ o; . ■ .... - /^'/^^ ^'v Percent * ■ . , ■ 

Advertising * s intrusiveness 40 % 

Untruthful Ofr exaggerated "y ^ ^ 26 /' \ 

Silly, insults intelligence 11 
Offensive or had' for ' children . , - 8 . 

High pressure selling^^/ 6 
Increases prices • . / ' ■ 3 

Other reasons ^ - 11' 



/ ' . ; (N) 1,846 ^ . 

* Apercentages .do^^^n^ add to 100 because som^f respondents gave 
mbre than phe answer. . - 

Adapted f rom Bhx^^x r R. A.' and S • A. Greyser Advertising in 
America The (;^onsumer View (Division of Research, Harvaird' 
Business. School, 1?68) . . - 

. I^^ is difficult to find a , term .which adequately conveys 
aiX/the diinensU"Q»ns"^~a^ in which advertising/ ; ■ ■ 

marketing communications are presented to j^Jiie public. While 
it might be possible to classify te.chniques and circumstances, 
in great detail, /the basic question.is, do the advertising/; 
marketings communications conflict with standards of sbcially. 
acceptable behavior? In short, are the ads in bad taste ? ; 
For- want of a- better ; term> we shall use "taste" to describe / 
these ethical, moral, and aesthetic considerations regarding ^ 
the manner in which advertising/marketing communications - 



- ' ' ' 4 .31 ' ■ • ■ ~. 

are handled. ■ ■ ■ . ' - ./■„ 

: Advertising/marketing coiamunications may be " 

considered as of questionable * taste for several . reasons 

including the . following : 

the promotion of an oh jectionable , product ^ 
(f or . exai.iple^ personal , hygiene articles) 
[section 4.2.4.2.] - 

' - the inappropfiateness of the occasion or 

context in w the promotion occurred ^ ; 

\ {for ..exainplef contraceptives on Saturday 
morning.) [section 4,2.4.3]~ • 

^ objectionable appeals {for :e:kample, excessive . 
; use of fear or sex) [section 4.2*4.4] 

- . the exeessiveness of the techniques used ^ ^ 

(for example loud pulsating hard-sell ^ / 
advertisements) [section 4.2.4.5*] ' " 

We s hail ^ dis cus s each of thes e> si tuat ions in turn ; howiever > ' 
there are some common problems ' in determining— the ^'line - 
between gqod. taste and bad taste.- ' ' . 

Firs t e thi c s 7 morals; and; aesthetics or general^ ■ 
standards of behavior^ specif ic standards of and ' 

artistic standards v-r- are problems i'nvoiving mores and - 
philosophy 'that may of ten ; differ 'widely in^ America' s 
heterogeneous population.^: One man's humor may be another's 
^idea qf bad taste.* Who decides for whom .what is sod - 
acceptable and what is not? For example> should a government 
agency> parents invgenerai , or his own parents: decide what - v 
commercials a child may be exposed to on teleyision? - 

Second / whatever the / standards of > taste ^ (or tastef ulness ) 
are, they change over time. ' Perhaps the most strikin^^. 3^^^^ 
example is the change xn general standards regarding \^the \: 
manner of discussion of personal hygiene and sexual 
behavior in advertising/marketing communications . In this°L 
particular instance, it becomes particularly difficult to 
separate the promotion flrom the product' (as will be 



discussed subsequently : in section 4 . 2 .4.2) ^^/^ " 

Third s there are semantic,' problems with the ' variablt^ • 
called taste. Dp different words ~ words such as 

annoy ing;\- "offensive", "irritating", "enjoyable", and ^ ' 
."insulting" frequently used; to describe attitudes t."- .ird 
the content and presentation* of advertising/marketing' / 
cornmunications , convey the same or .diff erent meanings? % 
4.2.4.2. Product versus advertising - 

. Suppose criticism -were voiced that an advertisement ' 
, f or a yaginar. deodorant spray was in "bad taste ? " What 
is the cause of. that criticism? .Perhaps the' product itself 
was objectionable, or the explicit' tr^eatment given it in 
the or the implication that sexual -pleasure would be 

■more forthcoming, or; the fact. it was shown at 7:30 p.m. and^ 
children might have seen it. Such a hypothetical- situation , 
illustrates two important points. First , any determination 
o£ the, tastefulness (or- lack of it) of advertising/marketing' 
communications is situation-specific -- it is difficult • ^ 
to establish g'eneralizations . S econd , it is- important 
in 'any particular situation : to determine whether the product 
or the'promotion forit' is the major cause of criticism. 
Once ■this .major distinction has been made, then further, ■ 
details are necessary; for example, if it is the promotion, 
is the cause of concern the appeal, the timing, or what? , 
Organizatioris such as the Television Code Review Boa.rd- 
constantly/ grapple with such problems,- For instance, at one 
time vaginal deodorants and- h^ 

not acceptable product- categories for television advertising 
subject to Code authority. However, recently this ban has 
been lifted sub j ect to i res trictions such as "sexual themes 
or cohnotatiohs are , to be avoided'V. ^ ■ 

38 . National Association of Broadcasters Code .News y V^^ .4 / 
NTimber 4, (June 19710. ' 



Theoretically ; there are -basically two ways dn which > : 
decisions can be made as to what products may be offered ' 
alTid promoted , First the decision may ; be made " economically" . 
through, the. market system; that is, manufacturing arid ^ 
adyer tising /marketing communications ef^f 

on the basis of what people will pay f or . Second^ ^ the - " 

decision may.be made "socially" by; society as a whole (for 
example^ by consensus of voters) or by society 's delegates 
("for ex amp 1 e > by a g o ve r nme nt ag en cyj_ . J^- prac ti ce; 7 ne i the r 
of theser approaches isi found in a pure form. Societies ' 
.conduct "t^^eir systems v/ith various blends of'^economic and 
sociai determination . Seldom are there arguments regarding" 
the choice of' one alternative versus another; rather, 
argiments continue ras to-^how much : of ^^^^ : • In 

the United, States, products ^h 

primarily with regard to health and safety, not with regard 
to their ability to of fer functional, and psychic gratification 
to the consumer (leaving aside at the moment the nature ^ of - 
the promises or suggestions; in : the advertising/markWting , 
commuriications) . -vT of a warning on cigarette ^ ' 

packages .and the subsequent prohibition of broadcastj^' 
advertisi^ng ^or^ cigarettes in 1971 exemplify social . ^ 
determination .of advertising/marketing communications ■ 

for a product. The major point- here is that advertisers may 
^^nd"-theirCsei;ves^,u advertising , 

but because of the produGt'^'itself . . ; ' 

4 . 2 .4.3. The advertising occasion - 

;While the pu^ attitude toward 

the, product being promoted, it may react with annoyance at 
the lack of .taste shown in the ^timing of the prissentation of 
the .adyertising/marketing communications . Fdr example, some 
pe;ople may find the promotion of laxatives at dinnertime in 



^badv .tas;t(B because the commercial:^ 

what they are, doing at the time. Or/ some people may find 

the promotion of contraceptives during a Sunday broadcast 

of a" /Roman Catholic service in bad taste because the • 

:Commer cial would be incongruous with the context in whicK. ■ 

it appeared. Consumers .might complain that there are, too - 

many advertisements > that they occur at; the-peak of . 

excitement in television shows, that they are too lengthy, 

and that they are repeated ^t^c often. Such criticisms 

also, attack the adyertiserVs sense of timing , Perhaps ±he 

most controversial aspect of the timing issue, at the moment, 

is advertising that^ appears. wHen children are likely to be 

exposed — particularly television advertising on Saturday • 

morning. It is' necessary, but difficult, to separate the. 

is sue; of whether a^ communications 

should be allowed at certain times \and the issue of what 

^types vbf r advertisinx?/marketina communic^^ • 

allowed, /if any , at certain tijnes . / For v 

following question, asked in a 1971 Roper /study , does hot 

clearly separate these issues: ^ • 

,:Npw I * d /like to ask you about^^^ ^ 
' . oh children' s television programs and \ • 

I mean 'all. kinds of children's programs. \ 
Some people think there should be no It 
coitunercials in any kind of children's 
programs because they feel chi^ld 
be too easily^ iTif luenced . Other people;, 
while perhaps objecting to , certain 
commercials, by . and- large see no harm in , , 

them and think children learn from some 
■ of them. How do yqu -feel — that there 

shoiald ,be no coinmercials on any ciiildren's p 
^^^^^ • '> p \^ . 

them if they don' t take unfair /advantage 
of children? „. > • 



' ' ' * People who have . children 

^ . • ' ' \ ^ ^ Under 6 . 6-16 ^ Both under 

Total years old years old* and over 
; : ~ . * ' Sample only . only " 6 years old 
On . children ' s programs : . % % % 

Should be no commercials 18 , ^ ~20 .18 ' - 21 / 

All right* to have, them / 74 ^ 78 . 79 78 . . 

Don't know or^ no answer 8 2 3 1 . 

<^ / [39 , 1971] 

The issues involved in advertising/marketing commiind^at 
V to, children :arer. complex ; we will examine them in more detail "in \ 

section 4.3.'?. , - ' " ^ 

4.2.4.4 Appeals - . 

In Chapter Two we mentioned "rational" and "emotional", 
buying behavior and pointed out the semantic problems with-^ ■ < 
such terminology . We encounter this difficulty again with 
- : the. :classification of appeals ; Some authors distinguish 
. - between rat ionsLl appeals (presumably appeals such as price 
. comparison and product feai:ure description) and emotional r / 
appeals (presumably appeals such as s 

other forms of psychic* gratification) . Most: criticism as 

to the^^^ in advertising/marketing 

communications is directed at the use of emotional appeals . 

V Two principal types of emotional appeals are f requent^^- 

, V sources of controversy ; firs t , th e use of sex and second , 

the use of fear. 

With regard to -the use of sex as an appeal , it is not 

' ^ ; [ m.^ * ( 

39. "The Roper Organization "An Extended' View of Public 
Attitudes Toward Television and Other Mass Media , 1945-9-1^1" , 
(June/ 1971) - - , ^ - , / 



always so much what is in , the ad as what " the viewer brings\ 




such as "had any lately?" — . rdly on this ^^f act for effect. \\^^ . 
Further r some people may fin * sexual double-entendr es ^''-:^,,^^\y.'-. 
or the more explicit use of /sex more acceptable in some\ 
media (such as men's magazi/nes) than others (such as ' television); 
more acceptable for some products (such as I toiietriss)^^^^^t 
others (such as breakfast cereals); and, moij-e acceptable for 
some audiences (such asv adults) than \f or others ; (such^^^^ a^^ \ r ~ 



children) . /; Even so> it seems some people do not find the use 
of ,^.sex in. adveL^tising/ marketing communications a relative ^ 
question^ Rather ^ they think someone is pushi^ng not: just sex;- 
but . abnormal sex or^, sexual indulgence; . a 

But, what constitutes a "sex appeal" in advertising/ 
marketing/ commurvi-cations?^^^^^^^^ 

Cpme-hither lopks? Freudian' symbols? Man-wcm.eni 
advertisement? Should we be concerned with what 'the : ■ v ' 

advertisement contains. Xfpr "example , a slinky girl lolling on 
the hood of a new. car) or with t response of the viewer ^ 
to the adVQ^rtisement (which may not be sexual arousal) ? 

Even if we are able to define or classify sex appeals 
in advertising/marketing communications question of/ 

^whether its use is socially acceptable or not^^remains. The 
censorship of material to be viewed by .the public is a 
continuing subject of controversy a matter in which all - - 
elements ojE society are involved. However, it is' unlikely that 
most advertisers' intend to offend the majority of .the public 
by pandering to^ ^1:he sexual desires of a few.. Chester Posey, \ 
an advertising ex^ecutive, gave the following .opinion on the 
use of sex in advertising: , / . ^ 



I think that like..appetite :appeal, is 

^an ins t rumen t idf persuas ion ; we .^hou.ld us e 
.it. to, persuade rather then to a^&use or 



" shpck 1. think we best ^ serve those, 

/ responsibilities [to the reputations of 

/ ^' . our clients and to 'acting with integ"!:: 



t dwa r d s ; the pub 1 i c ] b y b e i ng s ensi,;fed^e t o 
the public attitudes towards ae^^rSther ^ ^^"^^^rL' X 
' . than by trying to change tj^em or to lead- 
them. [40, 1968] 

.^tvY^^'^^!^ use of fear presents^ imilar/, Ai thought n^t identical, 
[jues tions . An"ti-smok-ing and anti-dr advertisements use 




f ear-^arGUsal ext^ensively .^^ ^^^^ H so do deodorant and mouthr 

^ Wash advertisers^ insurance adver^tiseirs / arid many others , Fear 
IS a-^ complex emotion. An individual may fear foir his/her j 
safety br^fon the safety ' of . others (as exCTiplif ifed- in the. ! 
1968-69, gun control advertisements referring to the' ^ | 

assassinations of prominent public figures); fear for his/her 
^position in society and .sexual attractiveness (as exemplified, 
in some moaitliwash advertising )7 .and fear for his/her ^ 
dependents • /future " (as exemplified in life insurance advertising 
and savings 'programs to £und college education for ajtiildrer^T^^ ^ 

is it socially acceptable to^ amplify fears indiyidu'als^^ 
have -r- such as those related to body odors — in an attempt 
,to sell products? Is it in^bad' taste draw attention to 
ah individual's deficiencies andl portray or hint at grave 
consequences if the individual does not *b\xy the product being ^ ^ 
advertised? What- do we. expect afi advertiser who ^ has a -i^. ' 

"parity" product — a product just about the same as everyone^ 
. else's product/ — to say? ^ At the present time^. there do not 
. appear to^be any generally agreed-upon answers to these". 

questions. " , . ' ^ " . ' 

Ano'^th^r dimension of the question of social - / >/ 

acceptabili^-y of promotional appeals is \the level of intelligence 



M 
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4 p • ; Pps ey , .;Ches"t ery.Aiher ican As socia t ion-xo f Adver t i si ng • Agenci es 
Eastern Annual Conference/ Ne^W York City J 1968. . ^ ■ 



EXHIBIT 4.5 



REASONS WHY CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS ARE CONSIDERED ANNOYING 

(Open-end r'esponses) 



20% 



Stimulus qualities of ad 

Intrusiveness : Heard seen it t-oo often ' 

Disliked people ad, their 

voices, music 
internal repetition 
Too long ;or large 
Too 3,oud 

Insult :,to intelligence: Silly,ridiculous, absurd 

Talked down to me , patronizing ^ 
Unreal situation or demonstration ^ 




Content impact : Unimportant sales argument 
■ * Mac3e me feel depressed 

Boring ; ' 

\ . Confusing . 

Informational failure i 



Misleading, false, dishonest fake demonstration 
Don't believe^ -Claims . ' 
Contradicted experience with the product 
Exaggerated product's ability . 

Moral concern ^ 

Type of product should not be advertised i 
Ad is bad for .children ' 



3 
3 
2 



13 
11 
6 



6 

4\ 



42% 



19% 



12% 



Evaluative ■ , ■ 

Ad is poorly written or performed 5 
All ads for this product say the same thing, 

look or sound alike : ^ 4 

Other "^a nswer s v , ■ ' ; ' Y 

' "It was jU'St annoying !V or ho further answer 

.V * Per cents add to more than 100% due to multiple mentions j 



73% 



36 



10 



5 
5 



138% 
ads) 



Source: Bauer, R; A. and S. A. Greyser Advertising in -America. ; 
-The Corisxxmer View >= {Division of Research,- Harvard Business 
•■S:choQa,:; Boston:';: ;:1968)..' ■ ■ ; . '"■}■- 
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of the viewer apparently assumed. by the advertiser^ That is, 
some critics of advertising/marketing communications complain 
•about the simple-mindedness of th<? promotional message, 
claiming that their intelligence has beej^ "insuTIT^^^ The core 
of this type of argxament is that mass advertisers aim at the 

lowest common denominators in human beings • Consumers and . ■ 

businessman often feel their intelligence: is being insulted. 
Bauer/ and Grey ser, in the survey of consumer attit^udes , 



• found that a frequent 


criticism of 


the nature of 


certain 


advertisements was the . perceived 'insult to the respondent's 


intelligence. Their 


results are pr 


esented in Exhibit 4.5. 


Greyser and Reece, examining 


the change in 


attitudes of , 


'•^ ..businessmen toward advertising over 


a 10-year period, reported 


the following: 








Compared with ten years 
ago, would you say there 


Percentage 


■ ' ■ *i 
of respondents 


who answer: 


is a greater, a smaller, ' 
or about the same 
pr opoi^tion of . . . 


Smaller 
proportion 


About 
the same 
proportion 


\ Greater 
\ proportion 


AdG which themselves ^re 
in bad taste 


. '■ , . ^ 
29%\ 


25% 


'46% 


Ads for objectionable 

products ' 

■ . ' . /■""■■^■i. ■ ■ " 
Ads which insydt^ the , . 

public' sintelligencG 


21 ^. 


.■'''■■•38 " V 










A<^s which insult your ' 
; intelligence : 


■ ; 18: ;/, : ; 


■■.25 ■ \ 




Ads which ar,e iiE^i^ita-kihg 


■ 18 , 


■ ■: -iB": ^v,;:^/'' 





[ 4 1, 15)71] 



41, Greyser , S ^j^ . ; and B , B . Reece '."Businessmen Look Hard at 
Advertising" Harvard Busilness Review , f May- June , 1971) . ; : " 
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other types of appeals than sex and fear used in 
•advertising/marketing conununications halve been criticized. 
For example, some commentators lament the use of ^ 
materialistic or "life isn ' t ^complete unless you own one " 
of these" apj jals • One-upmanship Cown-a-better-one- than- 
youx -neighbor") appeals have also been attacked . Other type 
of appeals that could be discussed with regard to their 
tastefulness include: ethnic appeals 'and role-portraying 
or stereotyping appeals. Materialism , ethnics groups , 
and role portrayals V7ill. be looked at in sections 4 . 3 . 3 
and 4-3.6. ^ 



. 4. ■40 ■ . . •. 

4.2.4.5 Techniques - . \, 

Greyser and Reece found \ that three-fourths of the. execu- \ 
tives they surveyed believe tihat "repetition has been substitute 
for imagination in much of today * s advertising" . [42/ 1971] 
Bauer and Greyser found the major- source of cbnsumer annoyance 
with advertising was i tsf intrusiveness advertisements seen 
or heard too often/ too long or too loudy and that have, 
unpleasant people, voices or music. [43/ 1971] 

Advertising executive Paul Harper believes advertisers 
have resorted to more striaeht and perhWp methods 
of attention-seeking because .o\f the pr^dliferation of products ' * 
and promo tipn, and the consequent need to be "heard above the 

"crowd.:" - ./ ■ ■ 

• ... - ^ . . I ' ^ 

- Just as surely as Dur .citliss are bein^ enveloped ' 
in smog and othpr fbi?iife of filth, so is the | 
communication^^environment obeco^ting more and! 
.more cluttered and obscured « It is .becoming 
ha^rder and/litarder to attract and hold attention 
^ and implaht ari: idea . o. Part of -the problem 
/ is the proliferation of similar products . 

There: are 33 advertised brands of rdeodorants 

in the U .S-v/and they a ll do^ ■ 

. same, thing. In the past two •'/ears, eight 

brands of enzj^ detergents have been launched. 
. ■ y It is estimated tha€ $50,000,000 is being 
spent; to adverrise them, and they dp just 
X /about the same thing* There are n^ow 22 
/ -/ ■ ;br^nds:/of '^.r^ -alis-^^being • 

advertised agains:t;/thef^sa. : market> and 
: they o^fer only- superficiai^^^^-^^ [44 , 1970 J ' •: 

However, whether or not the ^ ritatihg techniques" - such as 

repetition and fiattentioii-seeking devices (such as loud^^ess) are 



42, :. Greyser, S*A*, and^ B*B. Reece, §ame Reference as Footnote* 31 
43> ■ Eauer, R^A. and S.J>.. Greyser, Same Reference as Footnote 3. 
44, ; Harper, P^ul as quoted in Advertising Age / date not located. 
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understandable from the advertiser's point of view (for 

example/ to get "results" as discussed in Ciiapter Two or 

because pf technical problems ) the question -remains as to 

.Whether such advertisiiig/marketing communications are socially 

acceptable. "Discussing , le^ alone documenting, such an - * 

issue Is difficult. For example, on the one hand, the 

.^e^^ecutives silrveyed by Greyser and Reece believed' hard-sell 

promotion thait pounds its message home is not necessary?- 

y^tK just about evenly on 

whether the most effective television commercials are ^^^he' 

most annoying ♦ . [.45., 1971] ■ - i ~ ^ 

* The resialts of any survey of 'consumer / attrtudes are . 

. predictable in large measure: people will^ not like 

something that annoys them , by def initio^. Opinions are 

likely to differ, howeve^--abb^"nETre of irritatidn 

caused by one particular advertisement 6r to dif fer' ln%'^. 

comparison of s everal advertisements on Jthe dimension of 

tastef:Xilness of the techniques used / ' For examjple, perhaps 
an "infrequent television viewer would be less exposed and 

hence les^ ^^upset by the repetition of commercials » Another ^ 

factor inf luencing: "opinions as to the tas'tef ulness of 

^vertisii^/marke i:in^ is the n*ature of the 

media<^ As disciissed in SecLiph 3.4^.2 ;^ s (such 

as teieyi^^ion) are less control lable by the audience than/ 

others (such a vspapers) .a:vu hru-ce are viewed as more 

intrusiveu Intrusiveness^ -^^.s ^::o'-.:^'^(2d'^ out in Exhibit 4 . 5 - 

is a highly disliked qu-.. ^tv i^^^^ 

: communications • Consequently, a technique such as repetitionj — 

of a theme or the very same ad —*- using a. medium such as .-^^^ j 

television, which is regarded as inherently: intrusive , may for 

that ;x:.eason alone be considered in bad taste wl^ereas using , the 

same technique in another medium ma;y. be quite acceptable/ — 



45. Greyser, S. A. andB^B. Rer e,'Same Reference as Footnote- 31 



An argument, frequehtly heard when discussing- irritating, 

techniques in advertilS^ing 'i"s, that irritating ads are more' 

effective and hence are the price the public must pay to have 

advertising support the media.. The assertion that irritating 

advertising/marketing communications are necessary evils is / 

worth examining'. Opinions are likely to vary with cir cumsta^ices 

and with the question asked. .j \ 

Some techniques used to gain attention and recall --such a 

repetition -~ can backfire, thus rehdering their use a high^ 

risk strategy- ] On the other hand, it is not economically 

practical to use each advertisement only once . - It is 

expensi\^e to prcrluce advertisements particularly television 

jcoinmercials — and expensive to run them. Perhaps there is^^/ 

some opportunity to reduce these cfbsts , but the fact remains 

that advertisements in the long-run: must payof f - for the f""^ 

companies using' them* Even so> do consumers have to put u ' 

with annoyance? Ihe evidence available is not clear; for 

example, the following question asked of consiimers by the 

Roper prgahizatipn fails to provide a full range of . 

alternatives and thus- only partially bolsters the argument 

that ahnoyihg characteristics in advertising/^^^ 

communicatipn*^ are necessary. 

Different people have all' sbr,ts of things / both 
■C' good arid bad/ to say about= T.V* commerciaXs:— ^ 

for ex^mpxe --that they are in poor T:aste / 
that they are informative, that they 
are amiising, that there are too many 
of them, .etc. , Now everything considered^ 
do ydu agree c disagrefe that: having 
commercials on T.V. i^a fair price 
to pay for bed^g able t ^ 
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Nov. 


Nov. 


Jan. 


Nov . 


Jan. 


1963 


1964 ■ 


1967 


1968 


1971 - 


77%. 


'81%- 


80% 


' 80% . 


80% 


14 


, 10 


9 


10 


^ 10 


9 


9 


" 11 


10 


10 



Agree 
Disagree 
I|&vrf* t Know 

/ , .r [46,,.1971] ■ \ ... ; 

^ Such a question leaves the, respondent. .who wants television . 
without an apparent alternative to the annoying qualities 
of advertisihg/marketing cormunications 
. discussed in Chapter Two, consigner behavior research has not 
yet been able to discover whether, in general; less irritating 
(at least ! to the majprity of ^the audience) advertising/marketing 
conimunicatiions are or can be as eff ectiyei?as . (or more effective) 
than current advertising/inarketing commxinications • 
4*2,4.6 , Supnary - \ ; ■ 
' ' In secLion 4.2*4 we have reviewed several dimensions of 
"taste" -'- a^ concept us'ed to refer to the social acceptability 
of the ways in which advertising/marketing communications are 
presented. These dimensions included: < 
-;:acceptabirity of 'Jthe product, 
-- occasion and context:, . v - ' 

'appeals,, ^. and ^: ',: '■V^^ - 
■■, itechnigues ' ' "...'^.^ '■"\- ' • ^ 

- In :;summaj:y , we fbuud that advertising/marketing communicati^ 
can be and often are considered in bad "^taste because of 
•Vpresenta' .a\, that • 
extent this .^ituat-^ on is not completely avo^^ 

-- 46. The Rope^: ;0rgani2u tioiiv: Same^Ref erenc as Footriot^ 39. , / 



4.44 ■ 

■ 4. 3 Impact of Advertising/Marketinv, ^Communications on Values 
. ' and Life-Styles; ~ 

4.3.1 Introduction - 

In. Chapter Two we examined the impact of advertising/ 
marketing communications on purchasing behavior from the 
viewpoint of specific products or product classes. In 
Chapter Three we examined the implications of the use of 
advertising/marketing p'ommunications 'from an economic view- 
... point. In this chapter. Section 4.2/ we looked at the 

^ nature of advertising/marketing cbramunications efforts from 
a social vigswpoiht. In this section, we will broaden our 

/ forus still further to build on all the preceding material 
in ah examination of what impact ''advertising/marketing com-' . 
munications have .on the values and behavior (here called 
Uife-style " to convey more than H us t purchasing behavior)' 
of members of society. The issues involved are the most ' ' . 
important — and at the same %ime:ithe most difficult to 
resolve • — of the issues treated ' in. this riport/ 

V Of ; the many values or life-sty le,/patterhs with which 

. advertising /marketing communications have been associated, 
,those,most"frequehtly.,discussed include the following': 

. ; - Materialism, inst^^ 

' level of consumption [Section 4.3.3] 

. , - Moral, ethical, and aesthetic standards ' . 

■ ■:[4.3'.-4]:' z- ■ ■ . . - 

/ - Conformity and diversity [4 .3 . Sr^'. 
- Interpersonal and group relationships 

■■'.^.■i/;- ^ [;4.3'.6i,^: ,.•:^;..vv^^v;v^ , ^\v'', •^. ■'T.;.. 

.Chiidren;:,! 4^3, 7] ' 

; ; The issues comprising these topics , although- the subject of . 
, : frequent. ^de^^^ been r.e^earched in much depth. 

""q Coni3eqviieTstj,%T pur"discussi6h, which will undoubtedly appear 
ERIC brief the paucity of knowledge' on these f 



topics. We will begin by examining the fundamental question 
underlying these issues: that is, do advertising/marketing 
communications create or reflect the values and lif^rj-styles 
of members of society? 

4 • 3 .2 Creation or Reflection of Values and Life-Styles - ' 

^ To- what extent do advertising/marketing ^communications 
have the power, to effect, changes in people's basic values 
".and behavior.^ We have encountered this question, in various 
forms, throughout, our discussion of advertising/marke ing 
communicatibns. For example , in Chapter Two, w^ addressed 
the impact of promotional efforts on primary and selective 
demand-. We found that the factors which affect demand are 
numerous and inter-related — and that advert-ising/market- - 
ing communications constitutes just one of these influences. 

We did not uncover any em'pirical evidence that - would 
resdlve one way or the other the issue of creation vs. re- 
flection df public values ; Most writers- o|i this topic seem 
to believe that advertising/marketihg communications are 
implicated to some extent in value/behavior origination — - 
generally, an undesirable situation from the viewpoint of ■ 
social commentators. Most observers agree, however, that 
advertising reflects prevailing life styles to a considerably 
greater extejit than it creates them, ' P , A. Baran and P . M^.. 
Swee.zy, after an extensive review of advertising knV .ledge 
iji Britain arid the United States , 'concluded ; : , ' y . 

It is crucial to recogni7,e that advertising : 
. dind mass media programs sponsoired by and re- 
Mated to it do not to any significant extent 
, . \^;v ■■ ■■ create values or produce attitudes" but rather 
reflect existing values ■and^^,eKploit. pj^evailifig 
attitudes. In so doing, the^^ undoubtedly xe- 
:inforce-''them and.. contribute to their prop^ga- 
tion,: but they c^not be cbrisidered- to be thi^^r 
1 V. : ' taproot. Tl^ere—is wide"'consensus amdng spec.....lists 
\ .that advertising__campaigns succeed not If they seek 
' ' i ■ ■ 'to change people 's attitudes, ^ if they manage . 
." ,; to -find , 'by means of .motivation research and simi- 
. ; lar... procedures, a way of linking up with existing . 
■■..■attitudes/ • ' V^v ^■■^:'^^"'^^,^•■•'v■/■■'■■■^■'.':': 'V-- - " " 



status-seeking and snobbery; social^ 
racial/, and sexual discriinination; 
egotism and unrelatedness to others ; 
envy, gluttony avarice, and ruth- 
lessness in the drive for self- 
advancexnent — all of these atti- 
tudes are not generated by advertis- 
ing but are made use of. and appealed 
to in the contents of advertising 

'material..... Advertising, being a 
reinforcing and proliferating mech- 
anism, can neither b.e'held responsible 
nor absolved of all responsibility for 

. prevailing attituQes, cultural standards , 
,and values. [47, 1964] 



Neil Borden, sumrhari^ing his findings , stated : ' 

: CoMsumersV wants for products have been - 
determined by the character of consumers 
and their existing environment* Adver-- 
tising has riot changed people's basic 
characteristics , nor has- it appreciably 
. changed the environment. It hasi^^^^^m^^^ 
r , played upon consumers V buying motives to 

intensify desires or to build favorable 
. attitudes toward/products . In helping 

to usher in inventions -and in speeding . - 
up demand for some "products and slowing 
down contracting demand for others, ad- 
- . vertising has had. an effect in altering 
consumersV living habits and attitudes. 
In this way it has had an; effect on the 
environment. [48, 1942J : 

Many comifientators on the. effects of :advertising on / 
aocie'ty base generalized, arguments on ver-^^'^spe^ examples. * 

For instance, Vance Packard alleged that companies: have 
"contrived" the demand for convenience products such as one- 
way bottles --that vt^ advertising and control over i 
1±istribution> companies h^^ created, a ''use-it-once-an^^ 
thrdw^it-away" attitude^ [49, I960] However,: Packard's ' 

47 . Baran/ P,A. and; P.M. Sweezy, "Theses onVAdver " Science 
and Sc -iety Vol, 28 . No. 1/(1964) pp. 20-30. ^ ; ~__ 

48. Bardeny;..|5,Hi ^ Same Reference as Footnote 4:. H " 

49. Packard, Vance/ The Waste Makers- (Davi d. McKay Company/: Inc., 
:i960):' -Chapter: 5.;:.::-; / v \ _ , ■ 



discussion lacks substantiation^ as do most other treatments 
of the issue of creation or reflection of values and' life- 
styles,*;;. ^ ""'r-'^:.^ ^ ■ ' ■■ 

4,3>3 Materialism, Instant Gratification^ and Level of ' ■ 
Consumption — 

A major concern of many analysts of American society 
is its materialistic nature. Materialism, simply stated , 
is the tendency to value the possession of products. For 
example if we maintain that teenagers value highly the / 
possession of radios and fee rd players, we are ascribing 
to them a materialistic, attitude . A society may be described 
as materialistic if such attitudes are prevalent' throughout 
^society. The. extent of materialism, can be evaluated for a 
■given; society {for .-xampl- / a comparison of the amount spent 
on prQduct& to the amc spent on the arts) or compared be- 
tween .societie;^ (for c,uiaple, a comparison of such expendi- ^ 
tures in two cQuhtries) . 

The relationship of advertising/marketing conmiunications 
to the extent of materialism in : a society has been the subject 
of many vehement attacks on advertising. Critics of advertis- 
ing have asserted that advertising generally conveys to member 
of a /society that there is a; solutioi? for. every problem-, ;and . 
that the solution is a material one 1 Vance Packard put It • 
this vjay: r :. . '■,■■■■■■:/■,':, ■ ■\'-'r':-'V'''' •'^.VV: 

'V,.. standing in the way of any significant ' 
■j^ V: shift in the American style of life is the 

■ all-rpervading commerci.k^sro- of the environ- ' /, 
■ n^ent in^hich -they aiye' and breathe... Ameriqahs' . . 
cohsequently are under 
. ■ " ::to appraise their : life satisfactflon oh the basis 
;.. of material possessions. [50, 19(i0] ■ 

■V : 'i--:::'" -'^^^^^ 

Further, it has been Alleged that^ not only does adv^irtising : 
cause people to want mater iar^^^ but : it also causes 

them o want; mcJre and,, more it creates perpetual ' dissatis-- 
faction with the vSt^ S./E^ Morison,. an English writer, 

summarized thxs tendency as follows: 
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Advertising has promoted the revolution of 
' ' rising expectations.. .advertising more than": 
; ' - any factor has made the luxuries of yesterr 
day the necessities of today. [^51, 1965] 

J.t has also been alleged that advertising/marketing communi- 
cations have fostered the demand for "instant gratification; 
that is, advertising/marketing communications makes people 

:^-ant products and„_services "now" ~^w^^ they can afford 

them or not. .This te/idency, while difficult to document, 
probably exists/ However , it is unlikely that promotion is 
the sole cause —^many- other factors are involved/ such as 
increased credit availability, more extensive use of display 

in self-service stores, etc. 

If advertising /marketing communications do create or 
reinforce the drive for and 
more material goods' leg arciless of abili 

lis effect ±55 of particular concern in the case of dis- " ' 
advantaged groups such as the poor. Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner Mary Gardiner Jones discussed the impact of adver- 
tising, on the poor as follows: 

; . . . the social ^pressure 'dii them to c^^ 
is almost irresistible.;. , the only .sense / 
of status which is-.in ;ariy way available to 
them is througfh the pbss^^^ of the material 

accoutrements^ of ^ our economy . . . . an automobile , 
a; sewing tti^cHiine,; a : V 

Bauer ai^td Greyser, in their recent book stated that 
it was important to separate the tendency - to ac quire mater ial 
goods from the use to which the materiar goods are put. Their 
discu-ssion of materialism included the fpllowiSig:remkf 

51 : Mor ison , S : E . The Oxford History , of the American People 
(New York: Oxf ord;;-Univer si ty Press, 1965) p. 892 . ;. 



; 52. Jones, Mary Gardiner / "The Cultural and .Social Impact of ' 
. : • Advertising o^ American Society" , a -speeeh before l^he Trade 
' /^^Regulatibn Table of the Association of Ameri(3an; Law 

Sphool, San Francisco, California, released Dfemk^r 29, 1969, 
O as uoted jh Jfi^n Myers ' forthcoming Social Issues an 

EtyC ■■ ■ Advertising , '(New York; . :Amer Association of Advertising' 
■ ^ ^' Agencies,. 1971.) Chapter One. : .v■'^^ :■: V. ;^ O-' :r:':'[\ 



-^Discussions of the '^^^^ that advertising and ^ 
marketing in general play with' respect t ^ ^ 
ra^terialism are . invariably garbled:. It is 
aifficult to tell whether the matter of concern 
is the predilection of 'people in our society 
to acquire material goods, or the functicSnis 
which material goods play in the society* ' 
Close attention to many of these arguments 
has* convinced us tha t a' frecjuently over-- ] 
looked central issue is that in our sbcieity 
material goods serve many, functions , which 
are served in other fashions in othez- societies 

It is perplexing indeed that the criticism . 
of a materialistic society becomes, most . * 
heated: when the discussion .turnis to the 
fact that people use material goods 'to - 
satisfy What are generally considered to . 
be nonma teria 1 mot ivei^ . Perhaps the ;dis~ 
tirictive feature of our societyvis that 
: while . there ■ are so many materTtri=^;^hings 
which may afford ego gratification or 
serve ais syinbols of status, there is little 
stable agreement a"s to which objects should 
serve these: f unctions . ♦ • 

This entire issue can well profit from 
fresh thinking . Many' values , and expectations 
of bur society are probably involved*. One 
of them is ythe notion that material obje 
have a s ingle cXeair-cut "primary functioh "v " 
such as that an automobile is v a ineans off ' 
transportation ~ and that investment >of 
resourc anything beiyond this ■^'primary 

functic xs in some '^s ens e . "bad " . \ Other ; 
societies, despite having obviously less 
material wealth, nevertheless do not sh^re 
tjiis assumption. . ' _ - 

Regardless of what reev'aluation may emerge 
:€:^rom a new consideration as to the nature of " 
our materialistic society, it is inescapable ^ 
that advertising plays an important role in : 
it.: Adv^ertxsing is the chief means of 
communx&atingXf and, reinf orcing) : to ' people. • 
the range of rea^ns for which the^y might ' ■ 
'want to acquire material objects. It see*ins^^;: : 
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^ - probable that as long- as these / 
reasons _afe ones whicJi the culture 
recognizes , e> g», tjT?at : a given 
object can indeed;;^^be viewed as 
a symbol of stajbus, it is linlike- 
ly that advert::^ ing can or will 
be prevehted^rom appealing to . .4- • 

such reasons/ ife we regard as ; 
. . undesira]::^^ these inaterialistic ■ 
values our society, we must " 

look. b^V 'ond advertising for 

cha/hg^:^t53',;^ 1968] . ^ ^ / ,.:V.- ^ 

Walter '-Tiaplin approached the question of ma-terialism 



slightly differently: 



■ / 



Most of the things we want are 
not material but meVit al . : We 
want states of itiind* The ad- 
yert^iser , beginning*, with a 
material object which is to 
be sold/ suggests the states 
of mind which may be achieved 
by the purchaser . You can- 
either rejoice, that human 
beings have want's, and that 
other . human beings try to 
satisfy them and be paid ^ : 
for their trouble ; or you; • 
can deplore the nature--.cf 
humanity. [54, 1960] 



Another argument heard in r^ard to . th^ of 
advertising/marketing copmunicatip^s on the m4t^rial-istic 
nature of society; is that advej^cising^is tthe "lubricant 
that* keeps the economic ma^li^i^e moving" to suppqrt a high 
standard of living* Supp^^/ti'ers of this position often 
overlook its basic weak^'ess . As Bauer and Greyser ^.gut ' i 
it : . "V "/ ' 



_ 53. Bauer, R. A. land S. Av Greyser ; Same Reference as Footnote' 3. 
ERsLC 367-368. - 

\!-'?"^i\:54 .■ .. Taplin/ Walter, Same Reference as Footnote 2, 
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...Advertising men cannot rest their 
case that advertising's ability to \^ 
"mpvelgoods" is an ultimate justification. - 
Some advertising men are so (convinced . 
of the present role of advertising in our 
economy that they can see no possible 
alternatives to existing arrangements. 
It does not follow, for example, that 
even an improved material standard of ^ 
- living . is dependent on an increase in our 
Gross National Product. GNP is a measure 
of transactions within the economy which^ 
has nothing per se to do wit^ what is 
produced, or with the rate at which the 
nation's wealth is being depreciated • [55, 1968] 

4<,3.4 Moral/ Ethical, and Aesthetic Standards - 



In 5?ect ion 4.2 we discussed the ' moral, ethical, and aesthetic 



nature of advertising/marketing cor ihunications , In this section, 

we 3hall" discuss the effects of adA/ertising/market ing communications 

on moral, ethical., and aesthetic ^standards; that is, the criteria 

by which people evaluate ideas and behavior including promotional 

behavior • > \^ 

Do advertising/marketing communications lead to lower moral 

standards (for example, increased sexiial permissiveness)? Do advertising/ 

marketing communications lead to lower ethical standards (for example,' 

increased deceit in relationships)? Do advertising/marketing 

communications debase aesthetic values (for example, decreased 

appreciation of classical music)? These are difficult questions 

to discuss, let alone resolve. For example,, how might we evaluate 

the following assertion by Reverend R. J* McCracken? 

. It is obvious that little thought is given ^ 

to the effect of advertisements on character. ^" 



^j"" 5. Bauer, R.A. and S.A. Greyser, Same Reference as Footnote 3 , 
ERiC P- 368. t 
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In some instances, not only truth, 
but taste and decency are at a dis- 
count. The advertisers have some-- 
thing to sell. and they mean to 
sel-1 it.. The profit motive over- 
rides, ethical considerations. I 
have no hesitation in saying that 
this is one of the most pernicious 
and vulgarizing influences operating 
at the present time oh American 
manners and morals. [56] 



We might approach this argument logically . For example, we 
might argue that the marketing of nationally branded products 
requires a large measure of trust between the consumer and the 
manufacturer, and that advertising helps create and maintain 
3uch trust. Yet, as apparent in cur discussion of false and 
misleading advert ising in section 4.2.3, we could also argue 
.the opposite. Or we might approach McCracken's position 
empirically, at least to the extent of, measuring the opinions 
of various groups on the question. For example, Greyser and 
Reece in their study of businessmen found that they split 
quite evenly on the question of whether advertising improves 
or lowers the general level of taste in society- 



Thii U: 



Inuc , AhcrnativM True ; Don't know False - 

Impact on public taste DowriRrades it 4i% ' . i3,/o 4<5% 

Improvesit 37 ^ ' I5 48 [57, 1971] 

There is, no empirical evidence to indicate the extent to which 
advertising/marketing communications do, in fact — as dis- 
tinguished from opinion — affect moral, ethical, and aesthetic 
standards. Given the multiplicity of influences on these stand- < ' 
ards, it • seems unlikely that any clear-cut measurement of these. .- 
effects can ever be made. 

56. McCracken, "Ad Persuaders Are Pernicious," Printers "Ink . 

Date not located = ' . 

C :;jyser, S.A. and B.Bu Reece, Same- Reference as Footnote 31. 
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4 • 3 • 5 ^ Conformity and Diversity - 

Another charge against advertising/marketing communi- 
cations'' is that promotional efforts have pushed Americans 
toward the mediocrity that results ,from conformity. Adver- 
tising is aimed at the masses, this argument would go, and 
is designed to get everyone to do the same thing — buy the 
same appliance, subscribe to the same magazine, go to the 
same movie. However, no advertiser no matter what his intent 
has been able to sell everyone . If a product has a 60 percent 
.share of the market and adverti^sing has played some part in 

obtaining that franchise, can we say advertising has increased 

i 

the level of conformity in society — or contrarily, has adver- 
tising decreased the level of individuality? If advertising 
helps manufacturers offer greater variety of products, does this 
constitute an assist towards, decreasing the general level of con- 
formity; that is, does the proliferation of products allow greater 
opportunity for members of the society to express their individual 

Itv? Very little empirical data is available on these questions. 
Some opinion research has been done; for example, Greyser 

and Reece discovered businessmen were divided on whether 

advertising "leads to uniformity of taste among consumers."^ 

[58, 1971] 

^•"^•^ Interpersonal and Group Relationships - 

Do advertising/marketing communications strain relation- 
ships among individuals of differing age, race, religion, sex, 
income, etc.? Should advertisements portray society as it is 
or as the advertiser thinks it' should be? In this time of 
protest it is not surprising to find advertising/marketing 

58* Greyser, S.A. and^B.B. Reece, Same Reference as Footnote 31, 
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communications being accused of chauvinism by one group or 
another. For example, women's liberation supporters lave 
argued that advertising portrays a stereotype of the roles 
women play, thus (perhaps) conditioning women to accept 
inferior positions in society as housewives, maids, depend- 
ents, and decorations- [59, 1970] 

A recent study by Alice Courtney and Sarah Lockeretz 
on the roles portrayed by women in magazine advertisements 
revealed that there is some justification for the charges 
made by feminists as to the nature of advertising; however, 
"^he effects of advertising on the learning and acceptance 
roles were not examined in the Courtney and Lockeretz 
research. 

....there were few individual advertisements 
studied that could be considered offensive 
to women • Yet, the totality of the picture 
presented did reflect some cliches about 
women's roles that are considered by fem- 
inists to, by highly unflattering. [60, ^971] 

In recent years, there has also been agitation over the- 
portrayal of ethnic groups in advertising/marketing communi- 
cations. For example, Mexican-Americans were upset in 1969 
over the Frito-Bandito commercials, .and Italian-Americans 
complained about an Alka-Seltzer commercial stereotyping 
Italians. 

The relationship of advertising/marketing, communica- 
tions to racial problems has also been a subject of concern. 
For example, does the use of white models, black mcdels> or 

59. For example, see D. Grant "Women ' s Libs Fume at^Insulting 
Ads': Ad Gals Unruffled," Advertising Age , (June 27, 1970). 

60. Courtney, A.E. and S.W. Lockeretz "A Women^s Place: An 




Analysis of the Roles' Portrayed by Women in Magazine Advcr 
tisements" Journal of Marketing Research , (February 1971 ) . 
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some of elph in 'advertising influence racial attitudes? If 
the use of integrated commercials helps the civil rights 
movement, should advertisers be required to have such com-- 
mercials regardless of their impact on sales? [61, 1970] 

1969, Advertising Age reported the conclusions of a study 
done by the Metropolitan Applied Research Center: 

■ /.'F^ Television 'is too important an influence 
on the lives of our cFiildren to ignore 
hhe fact that commercials educate in 
Ways not intended by their sponsors... 
If commercials reinforce stereotypes 
or racial superiority, they damage 
individuals as well as society. If 
commercials show blacks as full mem- 
bers of American culture, they help 
prepare us for that future. Finally, 
if blacks and whites are shown to- 
gether in commercials, some of the 
barriers to desegregation will be 
breached. [62, 1969] 

Obviously^ there is a need for much research on these questions.- 

In the meantime, we can expect changes in advertising/ 

marketing communications content to be demanded on the basis 

of "fairness" of representation of differing viewpoints, 

.■ - . ■ f . , , , ^ 

This concept, currently called the "equal time doctrine," 
maintains that groups with opposing viewpoints to those 
expressed in the media be allowed a reasonable portunity 
to present their views. [63, 1971] 



61. For a discussion^pf the nature of the black market, 

see R.A. Bauer and S-M. Cunningham, Studies in the' Negro 
Market , (Boston. Marketing Science Institute, 1970) 
, 62/ Advertising Age . (September 30, 1969). 
63. For an account of a recent controversy involving the "equal 
ERXC time doctrine" aric3 environmental protection, see "Court Rule 

i^mam^ to Widen Ad Time Use Causes Alarm, Confusion" in Advertising 
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4.3.7 CKildren 

Currently of special concern is the question: how do^' 
advertising/marketing cominunications affect children? This 
question may be examined in two parts. First, to. what extent 
do advertising/marketing communications-affect the purchasing 
behavior (or demands voiced for purchasing behavior) of 
children? Do marketers "exploit" the relative lack of 
sophistication of children? Is it ethical to attempt to 
influence children? Second, to what extent do advertising/ 
marketing communications affect the living behavior --values 
and life-styles — of children? Do marketers corrupt " . 
children by inculating socially unacceptable values? 

These questions are not easily resolved because they 
are value-laden and difficult to research. Further, it is 
only recently that interest in these questions has become 
widespread enough to encourage much work in this complex 
drea. For years researchers and writers assumed implicitly 
that children reacted to advertising/marketing communications 
in much the same way as their parents, except that children 
were more vulnerable. This assumption has not been justified 
by recent research — children seem to react differently. 

Estimates vary as to how. much time .children spend 
watching television; however , these estimates do show that . 
children are exposed more to television advertising than to any 
other form of advertising/marketing cominunications • It is 
not surprising, then^ that researchers arm critics have ' . • 
focused their attention primarily on teleVision advertising. 
Unfortunately, early work on; television' s effects on children 
dealt with the effects of program content rather than commercial 
content. Only recently have the effect's of television advertising 
on children been a subject of major research. 
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Research on children and television advertising is more 
complicated than research on adults and television advertising. 
First , interviewing and _ self-reporting techniques are difficult 
to administer and interpret, particularly with young children. 
Second , reliability and validity problems arise, in laboratory 
experiments due to children's reactions to a strange experimental 
environment. Third , the observations of children's behavior 
by parents often contain biases that are difficult to allow 
for in interpretation. Fourth , research or. effects of 
communication on adults cannot simply be generalized \o. 
children. Most research with adults focuses on attitude change 
as a measure of the efficacy of communication messages (such 
as advertisements) . Children should not be expected to have 
strong, fixed^ttitudes, however, so findings from such 
studies with adults are not applicable to children. More 
relevant variables for research concern l^^arning , that is, 
the gradual accumulation of knowledge and formation of 
attitudes which result from exposure to mass media • 

, In 1964, J. U. McNeal did a study on the consuming 
behavior of children. He reached the following conclusions 
regarding their reaction to television advertising: ■ 

.There was increasing dislike and mistrust 
of television ads as the children increased 
in age ... Half of the five - and seven - 
year - olds and oyer three-fourths of the 
- nine-year-bids reported negative feelings 
toward -television commercials. They 
believed that the ads are, in general, 
"untruthful,*' "annoying," Vsilly/' 
"repetitious/' and take too much time 
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from the program in progress . • Despite 
their dislike for^ television commercials, 
over half of each group [5,7, and ^9 year- 
olds] bought, or asked their parents to 
buy, many of the goods they saw advertised... 
With increasing age, there was an increasing 
tendency among the children not to want 
the goods that they saw advertised on 
television. By age nine, this negative 

feeling was prevalent among 35 percent of \ 
■ the subjects who thought that advertisements 
exaggerated the quality of the products. [64, 1964] 

/' 

To our knowledge, the most complete study of children 

and television advertising is a project directed by Scott 

Ward of the Marketing Science Institute. [65, 1971] Ward 

has reported six individual pieces of research and is currently 

conducting further work in this area. His findings shed much 

light, on some of the issues involving children's reactions 

to ' television advertising; therefore, we shall summarize his - 

major conclusions. ' 

■ - between second and fourth grades, children 

aot only' begin to discriminate between programs \ 
and commercials, but also begin to understand 
the intent of commercials. (This is a tentative 
finding, since it is based on small sample re- 
sults in a clinical interview setting,) 

. . ^ ■ ■ ' / ■ ' 

/ 
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by sixth grade, children have relatively 
well-.developed attitudes toward ccmmercia Is — 
they respond to them in terms of the message 
and evaluate advertising in . terms of its 
relevance to them — they select that to 
which they'll pay attention and believe. 
(This is a tentative finding, since it is 
based on small sample results in a clinical 
interview setting. ) 

contrary to many people's opinions, 
children do not "tune in" to commercials 
(i.e., increase attention to them relative 
to program fare) . All children sampled 
between 5-12 years of age generally show 
a decrease ;in attention to commercials, 
although younger children (5-7) show the least 
decrease in attention, while the eldest children 
(10-12) show the greatest decrease • There is 
some variation in attention due to the 
product category being advertised • 

children do form positive and negative 
attitudes about advertisements — generally 
adolescents are quite cynical about television 
advertising, feeling that commercials are 
not straightforward, often hypocritical, 
and frequently in bad taste. However, they 
have positive attitudes toward commercials 
seen as "funny." 

although many mothers believe the effects 
of^ television advertising on their children 
are reflected in requests for products by 
their children, television advertising is 
neither the sole nor necessarily the most 
influential determinant of children's wants 
and purchasing behavior. 

adolescents acquire consumer attitudes and 
skills from television advertising — such 
consumer le(§rning occurs as a function of 
the quality'^tJf' television advertising use 
(i.e., motivations of reasons for watching 
commercials) more than simply as a function 
of the quantity of media use. 
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black and white adolescents do not differ 
markedly in their responses to television 
advertising . 

intelligence was a better predictor of 
recall of commercial themes and slogans 
than exposure to television advertising. 

Since Ward's projecj:t was limited to one year, he was unable 
to examine in muchj detail the broad questions of the impact 
of television advertising on the values and life-styles of 
children. Such questions as "does television advertising 
teach children to become hypocritical?" were not addressed. 
Ward did discover that children and adolescents had reasons 
for watching television advertising: to learn about products, 
to learn about which people use what products, and to 
vicariously enjoy watching how other people live. His con- 
clusions suggest much further research is needed — particularly 
research that monitors individual children over a period of 
years to ekamine the effects of television advertising relative 
to other sources of information (such as schools) on the \ 
I development of values and life-styles. 

Research such as Ward's shows t.hat the question of children's 
"vulnerability" to advertising is^ complex indeed . Since 
children seem to be able to discriminate between commercials 
and programs at an eaxily age; since they form attitudes about 
commercials; anx3 since they genera\lly "tune out" from watching 
commercials, it would seem that thly are not "helpless 
victims" of television advertising.^ However, the subtle 

■learning processes which occur may be viewed as a elgnificant 
source of influence. 
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4.4 SuiDmary : 

In our review of the impact of advertising/marketing 
communications on society we discovered a great many issues 
and very little e- idence*- Consequently, v;e chose to examine 
what appear to be the major issues and to present a wide 
variety of ''evidence" including some opinions of writers, 
advertising Apractitioners , consumers, and businessmen. 

The issues may be ordered in several ways ~ all of them, 
arbitrary in our opinion. In order to facilitate discussion, 
we chose to examine the nature arid content of advertising 
(what advertising is and how it is done) somewhat separately 
from the social acceptability of its effects on the values 
and life-styles of members of socxety. We did not mean to 
imply that there is' a neat dividing line between what advertising 
is and what it does, , 

The lack of "objective empirical evidence" is probably 
the result of three problems: (1) the difficulty of 
unravelling — especially statistically — the interrelation- 
ships of the innumerable factors which influence values and 
behavior; (2) the impossibility of determining the total 
impact on society of advertising as an institution; and (3) 
most important, the value-laden ' nature of the variables • 
The third problem — the value judgment problem — is essentially 
this: who decides what^^is acceptable for whom? 

A discussion of the Wocial effects of advertising "^Doils 
down to an examination o£ the components of the following 
two questions: \ . 
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(1) How "powerful" is advertising? Does it substantially 

affect the lives of people by influencing them to 

believe and behave differently than they would with- 
out having been exposed to advertising? if so, is 

. its influence positive, negative or mixed? , ; ■ 

(2) In addition to its/effects on purchasing behavior 
(the subject of Chapter Two), what effects does ^ 
advertising have on the values and life-styles of 
members ,of society as reflected in their "living 

behavior?" Are these 'effects desirable or undesirable? 
^In Chapter Four, we attempted to indicate the complexity of 
these questions by examining the impact of both the content 
and presentation of advertising on different groups in ^ 
society under different conditions. \One clear conclusion 
that emerged was that the soc^ial acceptability of advertising 
varies markedly — among individuals, among groups, and 
among situations. Consequently, there are few generally 
agreed upon limits as to the nature and content of advertising 
and as to the manner of presentation of advertisingo 

We began our discussion of the nature and content of 
advertising by looking at persuasion. We discovered that 
vhile in principle, the attempt to influence purchasing 
behavior is acceptable to most people, in practice, there 
are several ..situations in which the persuasive aspect pf 

advertising has-been questioned. /'^'^^ situations we considered 
are as follows: . , ■ ■ 

(1) When advertising is directed at consumers unable to, 
. purchase the advertised products; ■ \ 

■ ■ •» ■ , 

; (2) When the product is not needed or vranted; 
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(3) When the persuasive means is ^unknown or only very 
subtly .the recipient ; and 



...^ the dif f eren^^^ among ^competing, products "are 

slight or nonr-existetit . r . . 

Our examination of each of these situations revealed no clear 
consensus as to exactly what constitutes socially unacceptable 
persuasion in advert is ing^» partfqular, there seems to be 
no enipir\cal way of determining whether and to what extent 
advertising influences people to buy things they do not want 

or; do not need* '''■'..,::,[[■■'■ • 

Although we arbitrarily disti^^^ between the persua - 

sive and -informative nature of advertising for purposes of 
discussion/ such a distinction is very artificial , and , in 
practice/ often impossible . The two, characteristics shade 
into one another • \ 

: ■. Even ; so^ advertising clearly has arj informative function. 
We examined f oufvina jor issues regarding the inf ormaJ:ive 
aspect of advertising. These issues are as follows: 

( 1) Truth ~ Is^^literal truth the standard by which 
"false advert is ing'^s\determined|?^^^ 

(2) Deception, --yrtiatconstit^ deceptive or mis- 
i leading advertisement ? jviislead|: 

(3) Puffery, -■- To what extent 
allowed to exaggerate? 

(4) Disclosure — What information, whether to the 
■advertiser's advantage or riot, should be disclosed? 



ing to whom? 

should -advertisers be 
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. We discovered, that all of the information issues involved 

the . need to set ^standards— - 'of truth, intelligence, exaggera- 

.'! -'^ ■■ ' , ■ ■ " ' ' / ' ' ' ■ ' ■' ■ ■ : ■ ' - ■ , ' ■■■■"!, 

tion ,.^and--inf ormat ion--coraplet eness althouah 

piiblic opindon surveys have revealed .a substantial amount 

of criticism regarding the way in which information is 

provided in advertising, very few general guidelines have 

emerged as to how to evaluate the informative aspects of 

advertising/marketing communications. 

. . we empl6yed_ the term "taste" to describe the moral, 
ethical, and .aestl'ietiic aspects of the content and manner of 
presentation, of advertising/marketing communications, we ; 
recognized three problems, encountered |in determining the 
line between good taste and bad taste :l\ (1) individuals vary 
widely as to what is cons iderec3 in good or bad taste; (2) ' 
standards of taste vary over time;.._^nd (3) there are semantic 
problems in the measurement of tastefulnessi , 

We discussed the following reasons for which advertising/ 
marketing communications may be^ considered as of questionable 
■taste:: •■ . ■■,■■■■.■...,'■.-,/'■ , ' ^ ■• 

^^':y^ promotion of an objectionable product; 

' (2) the inappropr lateness of the occasion or context 
. ij^which the promotion occurred; 

' - : 

(4) the excess iyeness of the techniques used. 
^ We discovered that advertis ing is frequently and vehemently 
. criticized for lack of good taste, but that determination 
• of the reasons for such criticism is often quite complicated. 
O'^o general standards appear to exist. 
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Next^ we turned our attention to the impact of advertising/ 
.marketing communications ^ on the values and life-styles of 

- -member s^-o,f---.s_ociety.,_„_.._Th^^ . . : 

included materialism, moral, ethical/ and aesthetic stand, rds ; 
cohf o3:n\itY/diversity ; and interpersonal and group relation- 
ships i% Illustrative of the fact advertising may affect various' 
groups in different ways, we discussed the^- ways in which 
advertising may affect_ the valxie acquisition and behavior 
of children. The effects of advertising/marketing communi- 
cations on values and life-styles, although the stab ject of 
much speculation and debate, have not been researched in 
much depth. 

The ..key question underlying these issues is the following: 
do advertising/marketing communications create or reflect 
the values and life-style's of members of society? Most 
observers agree that advertising does both, but that it 
reflects prevailing values and life-styles to a considerably 
greater extent than it creates, them, - ^ 

/ One of the major social criticismis directed at advertising 
is that advertising fosters materialism — ^the tendency to 
value the possession of goods • Whether or not the ^tendency 
to acquire material goods is separated from the use to which 
the good^-^re put, if advertising leads people to value , 
goods, toC want more and more goods, and to/ want them immediately, 
then this) impact on the values and life-styles is of partficular 

concern/^n the case of disadvantaged groups • We found vir- 
tually no evidence with which to evaluate the alleged rela- 
tionship between advertising and materialism, either in 
general or for specific types of consumers. ? 
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Similarly, we were unable to evaluate whether, and to 
what, extent, adverti^sing/marketing communications changed 

-.--..-moral, ethical., :and--aesthetlc---standards_;.._aif ected^ 

extent of conformity in society; or strained interpersonal 
and group relationships. Many allegations have been made 7 
few answers have been sought. . - 

Our review of the effects of advertising/marke.ting 
communications on the behavior and developmejit of children 
centered about two questions. First, do advertisers exploit 
the relative lack of sophistication of children to make 
them buy and consume products? Second, to what extent do 
advertisers corrupt children by teaching them socially 
unacceptable values? In the past, it was often assuined, 
that children react to advertising in ways similar to adults , 
Recent research suggests they react differently because 
they are acquiring rattler than changing values and /attitudes , 

While researching children is exceptionally difficult, 
what little work that has been done suggests children are 
not as vulnerable to television ajSvertising as most critics 
seem to believe. By sixth grade, it appears mos^ children 
understand the intent of television advertising/ selectively 
attend to commercials, and decide what claims . they will 
believe . 

In conclusion, we reiterate our plea for caution in 
making statements or basing policy on assumptions regarding 
the social effects of advertising/marketing communications. ■ 



Chapter 5 

TOWARD, A BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF ADVERTISING 

We believe it is impr- ^ant to understand advertising 
why it is currently a major element of our competitive 
economic system, how it is used, and what effects it has on 
""o"ur~socl~ety^ of issues related to 

advertising and other forms of marketing communications, 
we- have emphasized^ that very little is known about its 
econ mic and social ef f ectis / but " tha^' ^^^^^^ lack of 

speculation. Consequently, proposals for regulation and 
change of advertising all too frequently are debated on the 
basis of what some people think rather than what anyone knows 
about the effects of advertising. A better understanding of 
advertising would enable all parties concerned to reach some 
measure of agreemen:: as to what, if any, changes are needed, 
what effects these changes would have, and how these changes 
should be implemented. 

It should be evident from our i;eview that it is difficult 
to resolve the many questions about tlie effects of advertising. 
There are some significant obstacles to overcome, as discussed 
in Chapter One. One major obstacle is the lack of agreement 
as to what are the important issues, what are their 
implications, and what would ccnsti-tute adequate evidence to 
resolve these issues. / 

. Accordingly, we have ' attempted to shed some . light on the 
nature of the issues, in an effort to facilitate meaningful 
and thoughtful discussion of them. We have tried to define, ' 
relate, and organize many of the questions asked and issues 
raised about the economic and sociaT effects of advertising 
and we have summarized much of the available evidence bearing 



on these issues. 

It is iraportant to note that we have focussed on 
criticisms of advertising the aliegations' that 
advertising has negative effects ~ rather^ than on the alleged 

pdsitive effects of advertising. Farther, this report is ^ 

"iieiXhef~tI^ word nor the complete word about the 
economic and social effects of advertising. It is intended 
as a basis for discussion and as a stimulus to further 
-^investigation^.-'— , - - - ■/ .- - ~- 

We hope this report will help all parties concerned 
to deal more constructively with the fundamental issue of 
what changes, if any ,v are needed . in the ways in which 
business communicates with its customers* Nearly everybody 
agrees that some regulation by government and by business 
itself — has been and will continue to be advisable. Thus, 
the question becomes what, are the right kinds of regulation; 
that is, what can business and government do to b^st^ serve 
.the interests of society regarding advertising? 

We believe there is a pressing need for discussion and for 
information . We need agreement as- to what are the important 
issues that must be resolved. V7e need more and better, 
information as to what effects advertising/marketing 
communications have on our economy 'and society as a whole 
and whether those effects are considered beneficial or not. 
Only in this way can government formulate and implement ■ 
better public policy regarding advertising and other forms of 
marketing communications , businessmen use advertising more 
wisely, and researchers contribute meaningfully to a , 
continuing process of learning about this important and complex 
topi c ... 
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ERRATUM : Appraising .the Economic and Sgciai Effects" of Advertiising 

Michael-Pear ce 7 Scott M. Cunningham, Avon Miller 

October , 1971 ! 

The report: entitled "A^.praisxng the Economic and Social 
Effects of Advertising," which you recently received / contains 
an error which we should like to correct. 

In the discussion of '^general models of consumer behavior"-''.^ 
on page 2.2, we quoted an appraisal of the Howard-Sheth model 
by Engel, Kollat, and Blackweli , This quotation does not reflect 
its authors' evaluation ^,of t:he -theory as presented in Howard 
and She th ' s 19 6 9 : book , The Theory of Buyer Behavior , 

The quotation was based ^ instiead, on an ear lier and much 
less fully-developed version, of the: Howard Sheth work, 
1. Attached is— a- revd-sed""-^e^r^^ of page 2.2 which is , we 



believe., a morce accurate and fair statement Please add this 
to your copy cf the report. 

We offer our apologies to Professors Howard, Sheth,' Engel, 
Kollat, and Blackwell for the anachronism in the report,. 
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Revised Version; Page 2.2 

One of the best-^known general models of consumer behavior 
.proposed' thus far is that developed by Howard and Sheth, While 
it is useful as a general description of the process of consumer 
brand choice;, the Howard-Sheth. model at least in its current 
stage of development — does not seem suitable as a comprehensive 
framework for analyzing the issues covered in this chapter. For 
one thing , the theory proposed by Howard and Sheth deals only 
with brand choice and closely related aspects of consumer be- 
havior; it does not purport to explain total consumption or 
aggregate purchases of a product. As discussed in Sections 2,3.1 
and 2.3.2, these are important issues in any assessment of the 
overall effects of advertising. 

As of late '1971, the Howard-Sheth model must also be re- 
garded as a very tentative , explanation of. brand choice behavior «\ 
One reviewer pointed out, in his appraisal of Howard and Sheth 's 
book, that the theory contains " ... .liter ally hundreds of untested 
hypotheses." [2, 1971] 

Finally, the Howard-Sheth model does not deal explicitly 
with some of the key aspects of advertising * s influence on 
consumer behavior that appear crucial to an appraisal^ of its 
econoimic effects --such as the relative impact of varying 
amounts of advertising and the nature of delayed or "lagged" 
respo^uses to advertising messages. 
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